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INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHY. 

ETHELBERT WARFIELD, LL. D., 

President Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
past year like every period intense national activity 
called many the less active opinions into definite and 
sometimes violent expression. are startled out our indiffer- 
ence such epoch and are made feel afresh the duty per- 
sonal interest public affairs and the value conscientious 
activity the work forming public opinion. take but single 
instance this, those, who like myself have been long seeking 
advance the cause international arbitration, were painfully 
impressed with the efforts many persons dignify inter- 
national enmity under the noble name patriotism, and rouse 
racial antipathies under pretended zeal for our own nation. 
Such things full disappointment one who 
feels that the great mission our country teach peace and 

good will the world precept and yet more example. 

has been urged the British press that the principal cause 
the hostility which constantly manifests itself America 
against Great Britain has its root the false patriotism incul- 
cated the schools connection with the instruction the 
history the United States. This may true. not 
believe more than half truth. For have long thought 
that the politicians were chiefly blame for this pandering 
the hostility which large element our population profess 
towards England:—a hostility which they should lay aside when 
they take the oath allegiance this country and assume 
American’s duties and privileges. The school books may too 
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highly accent the idea oppression the Revolutionary 
struggle, and too little present the support that was given 
the patriot whigs like Chatham, Fox, Burke, and the 
rest. But they surely are deeply loyal the best traditions 
English life and thought. fear, however, less just spirit 
pervades our schools with reference things continental. 
run after foreign thought, bow down many German 
idol our educational programs, but are impatient social 
differences and caustic towards political diversities. 

has seemed that our youth need nothing more than 
careful training this feeling. are large 
minded enough very generally reprobate the anti-semitic 
movement which has for some years disgraced many countries 
continental Europe, but our ears are often jarred with the 
jeering epithet that flung the Jews our own cities. 
join with the cultivated every age and country our delight 
Italian art and literature, and, when the golden opportunity 
comes, the delicious climate, the marvelous scenery and the 
historic remains sunny Italy. But her emigrant children are 
greeted with opprobrious nick name our the 
highest walks life question the motives all Russians 
without distinction, unless favor Tolstoi, the manners 
all Germans, and the morals all Frenchmen. may 
right the attitude take towards the Dreyfus and Zola 
trials, but while condemn the reactionary party are loud 
enough our praises and confident enough our sympathy with 
the party freedom, equality and progress? 

tional sympathy. impossible shut our eyes the magni- 
ficent advance all civilized peoples are making these last days 
this great century. And when all are clearly climbing 
the light let study rather understand the paths others are 
pursuing instead pretending the only right road. 

Surely have had enough the bitterness war sate our 
great peace-loving republic. Yet sure that deeper evil, 
worse itself and more insidious, the international hatred and 
suspicion, which breed wars. proud country’s record 
war well cannot escape the conviction that wars 
have been necessary and will prove inevitable. Yet would 
fain strive remove all occasion for them. And this work 
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would urge the all who teach. Even this hour 
may well remark how few seem comprehend the pitifulness 
great widow among nations and bereft her 
children. true that tho’ may hesitate pronounce her 
condition the just judgment God, are yet justified seeing 
the judgment History upon vain-glorious pride and cruel 
mis-rule. And yet the tragic picture tottering empire and 
wronged people should stir our hearts with deep regret. may 
well use such picture teach great lesson, but not point 
jibe. Had Spain stooped the rod the hand the great ruler 
human events, had she shared her wealth with spirit 
world-wide brotherhood, she would not to-day sit desolate. 

our great republic all nations have contributed something 
the present splendor our strength. Few can claim 
unmixed English descent, and would doubtful boast 
could. Ours mixed ancestry, and ours future compounded 
all the richness many lands and many peoples, with 
the queries every race and touched with the informing sympa- 
thies wide and noble brotherhood. this trust that 
are especially fulfilling the will that Divine Master who first 
taught the unity mankind, and thus are under his special bless- 
ing. for not only rejoice this fact, but teach the 
next generation consciously grasp and courageously foster the 
broadest sympathies, the largest helpfulness, and the most active 
support all measures that will secure international agreement 
and universal peace. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL TRINITY THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
PRINCIPAL STANLEY EDWARDS JOHNSON, HIGH SCHOOL, NANTUCKET, MASS. 


public school system the United States, and particu- 

larly New England, has long since been acknowledged, 
the main highway leading American culture. has fought 
its way through path, which the thorns popular prejudice 
have been plentiful and painful. has encountered political 
jobbery, financial smallness appropriations, crass ignorance 
its needs the part its official administrators and lack 
enthuiasm the part its patrons. But has pushed onward 
spite all, until now accepted fact everywhere that 
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the most vital and fruitful public institution our American 
civilization. Towns and cities are longer niggardly their 
appropriations, although they still give far too little. The pro- 
fession the schoolmaster much less makeshift earn money 
pay the way the ministry, law medicine. The 
work teaching, happily for all engaged it, has been, for 
sometime, raised the rank distinct profession, requiring 
certain mental aptitude beside that mere education for its 
efficiency. 

But spite greater resources, and more general favor, 
there are certain elements, most essential for the success the 
public schools, which money cannot buy and popular enthusiasm 
can may divide these elements, for convenience into 
three may call them the powers, the patrons and the 
pupils—the three P’s, you will, upon which the success 
public education depends. 

The complete the three perfect harmony and 
efficiency would without doubt make the system near perfect 
ideal unity while the other hand let anyone 
odds with the others and have more less oftener 
trouble and perplexity. the fundamental trinity, which 
lies the substructure the systems the public education 
the United States. the three are united the sincere and 
open harmony which makes the ideal state, the whole system 
will strong and wholesome; there any defect their 
unity, will correspondingly weak. itself most 
factor, and would difficult indeed decide any- 
one the most important. But nevertheless true, that the 
highest degree success can never secured without the 
complete and intelligent adjustment the three, mutually 
understanding each other, and sincerely working together for the 
summum bonum their being. 

may stated the outset, that the perfect unity the 
three elements seldom found; and before entering upon the 
discussion them, individually, let mention some the 
causes for this state affairs. the first place there not that 
earnest and serious interest the welfare public education 
that there inevitably the future. Educational matters 
are taken too frequently matter course. The enthusiasm 
for the public schools fervent and genuine isolated cases, 
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not yet universal interest. Towns continue elect inferior 
men and women members the boards school committee. 
Town meetings, even these enlightened days, give but few 
minutes the consideration the annual appropriation, and the 
discussion the welfare the schools confined minimum, 
while hours aimless talk are devoted more trivial matters. 
Even the Commonwealth Massachusetts this not uncom- 
mon, especially the smaller towns and villages. The prevailing 
principle, governing the choice school committees, seems 
that any are willing serve, shove them in, while the case 
salaried offices, where there greater eagerness, there are more 
candidates and better choice can made. The office school 
committee thankless one, too often, and the fact sometimes 
reaps more abuse than praise, makes undesirable the greater 
number. There are hundreds cases, furthermore, where the 
office sought the first step political career and often 
leads other the state Legislature and sometimes 
Congress. Instances the kind are innumerable, and that the 
first interest the incumbent himself, and the schools 
subservient his purpose, has doubtless been obvious many. 
The blame for this infringement the public weal most certainly 
falls the electors. the first cause for any discord this 
three-fold harmony. 

second great defect the conduct the committees. 
The fact that they are unpaid, many cases gives them feeling 
irresponsibility. Their duties are performed perfunctory 
manner. The men leave the visiting and routine work the 
women,— they are allowed place the gener- 
ally have some conscience the performance their duties, and 
labor for the best interests the community far their in- 
telligence and experience will permit. Too high praise can never 
given the women America for their service the public 
school. Yet when the best has been said, there much still 
desired. Frequently led astray local prejudice into petty 
plots and policies, they commit acts real injustice teachers 
and pupils, which they certainly would not they had purer 
conception their duties. 

The root this second great defect lies the committee, and 


far-reaching its evil-working. Where there superin- 
tendent, often avoided his wisdom; yet the counsel 
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this official not always heeded, for chosen the commit- 
tee, and is, the abstract, their servant and scapegoat. Other 
causes may found the teachers, who may exert selfish 
influence, upon inefficient committee, and may seek serve 
their own ends rather than those the public. 

And what the they are too young and inex- 
perienced become factors the making the breaking 
system public schools, you may say. Ask any intelligent 
teacher even with only few years experience teaching. Most 
emphatically, may said, that they exert deleterious in- 
fluence, and most cases all unwittingly. perfect innocence 
often, malice frequently, their garbled rendering the trivial 
events the schoolroom, has led irreparable wrong and injustice. 
angered pupil may make and complaining 
parent, and the latter’s story breaks upon the peace com- 
mitteeman, over his evening paper, overtakes his wife she 
setting out for evening entertainment. annoyance leaves 
bad taste, and repeated, may bring about the dismissal 
teacher, who really invaluable. age where parents are 
disciplined their children, the power the pupil one which 
must reckoned with, 

But the tap-root all such troubles and perplexities, can the 
majority cases, traced the popular indifference the 
electors, and they are chiefly blame for whatever discord may 
take place this fundamental trinity. And even where money 
generously given, and the popular interest public instruction 
most fervent often find the most glaring imperfection the 
finished product, sent forth from the High school begin the 
serious duties life. They may excel the higher educational 
attainment; the classics and modern languages, literature 
and the sciences, and yet incapable writing one page 
correct English, solving practical problem arithmetic. 
Somewhere the tangled mesh the system there has been 
grievous defect which the powers, the patrons and the pupils 
are all ignorant, until confronted with the evidence. They have 
not been working perfect harmony and efficiency. 

particularizing these elements, for the sake convenience 
would include under the head the powers, two forces 
the authorities and the superintendents; and the teachers. They 
make the forces, which keep the whole machinery motion. 
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They are sometimes directed against each other, when their 
effectiveness correspondingly but they should act 
forces parallel lines when their combined action, reaches the 
maximum. either position look them alone for the 
potential element. example the first case cited, will 
take incident the graduation exercises High school, 
thriving Massachusetts town. For some reason, which the 
writer ignorant, the pupils did not desire have the principal 
preside over the ceremonies. They selected one their class 
the chief functionary, and demanded that the school committee 
permit him the presiding officer. gave birth burn- 
ing issue the town. The discussion waxed warm, and the 
columns the Boston papers were used the open forum for 
the discussion the question. raise such issue was 
absurdity the first place, but give the dignity serious 
debate made theme worthy the operatic genius Gilbert 
and Sullivan. That the school committee finally acceeded the 
demands the graduates, and relegated the principal the 
audience, say the least, reflected poorly the intelligence 
that town. The writer does not know how the principal the 
patrons felt, and not material here, was the province 
the school committee, duty was clear. the prin- 
cipal, who held his position their bidding, was competent 
anything, could certainly announce the various features 
graduation programme. his character was such that was 
qualified preside the class room, was certainly his pre- 
rogative the assembly-room. submitted without 
protest and did not resign upon the spot, decidedly failed 
the conception the dignity his office. the school commit- 
tee selected man, whom they deemed inferior his pupils, 
presiding officer over function such importance, they were 
emphatically false their duty. The wishes parents pupils 
such matter were unworthy moment’s consideration, 
the principal was competent man. Whether was awkward 
deformed, dressed blue jeans unshaved unkempt, 
was worthy principal, was unworthy such consummate 
degradation. One can conceive valid reason for such action 
the same circumstances. And this occurred Massachusetts 
1897. can hardly conceive more obvious clashing 
the province the powers. 
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instance the parallel motion the powers may found 
the action the committee, one the smaller cities the 
Bay state, the face another graduating class. The offense 
was the cutting session members the first graduating 
class enjoy the delights parade. very short time 
remained before graduation, but the offenders were promptly 
suspended the principal. The committee then, very wisely, 
required the passing special examination before granting 
them their diplomas. This was met vigorous protest from 
the parents, who intruded upon matter concern them 
this time. But the action the committee 
proper, and absolutely line. have reinstated the offending 
pupils, even with reprimand, would have been discord the 
harmony the system, and the complete discomforture the 
principal. His charges would have laughed their sleeves, 
not his face, and would have been taught dangerous lesson. 
Their respect for authority would have been blunted, and after 
days they would naturally have played the same game, when the 
penalty losing salary wages would have made humili- 
ating and costly, and the influence protesting parent would 
have been the zero point. 

Public school officers make their worst failures when they 


neglect opportunities for teaching the lesson 


That the highest branch the school curriculum, although 
may not appear the printed list. the lesson that the 
committee sometimes has opportunity teach, while the in- 
structor laboring over Greek roots. the first instance 
mentioned the committee failed, the most important their 
duties while their action the case the cutting pupils, was 
most perfect example the preservation the three-fold unity. 

should the duty school authorities and teachers 
have mind course action contingencies this kind. 
One may never sure the beginning school day what 
may Cases the most alarming nature come 
quickly cyclone, and demand instant action. Whenever 
doubt arises, the first care should keep the powers acting 
the same lines force. far better err judgment 
this line than present the spectacle school authorities and 
teachers open war with each other, weakening the influence 
and dignity their offices before the eyes their patrons and 
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pupils. the same line, and equally worthy condemnation, 
any disrespect that may exhibited teachers their com- 
mittees. There may individuals, whose experience and attain- 
ments may meager indeed; but they are placed office 
popular suffrage, that fact alone demands respect and obedience 
the part every teacher employed. Whatever teacher’s 
opinion may be, had better remain unexpressed, long the 
official relation exists. 

The retaining parallel lines action the 
part the powers, the absolute essential for the perfection 
the system. When that gives way the system will waver, and 
more than likely collapse completely. 

Under the head patrons would include the parents and 
guardians the children the first place. But strictly speaking 
every tax payer, and voter patron the public schools, and 
contributes their support. They may the 
medium elementary education—for all public instruction 
essentially elementary, and child’s education may said 
begin his graduation, the mission the schools being 
completed when the pupil has been directed paths culture 
which should his her life work. may regarded 
broad classification, but nevertheless true that 
duty good American citizenship that while the state compels 
them give financial aid they should contribute also intelli- 
gent interest the training the future rulers the United 
States. 

undoubtedly true that the mass our people not yet 
feel this concern for public education. the worst element 
against which public educators have contend, and the harmony 
the three elements will never reach perfection, until this ideal 
state attained. may regarded impossible attain it, 
and yet cannot think so. Each decade brings nearer this 
goal. Private institutions are everywhere giving way, the 
superior advantages, which are every day increasing the efficiency 
the public schools. The time will undoubtedly come, when 
complete education, through the university, will the nation’s 
gift every man and woman, who chooses accept it. While 
colleges and universities are receiving rich gifts from private for- 
tunes, state and national governments are becoming more liberal 
their allowances the higher education. 
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But are compelled this paper, draw distinction, 
between those who should be, and those who are the patrons 
the public schools. The real patron certainly the parent, and 
such this element too often proves obnoxious the best inter- 
ests the public school system. not necessary qualify 
this statement the least degree. patent everywhere, but 
especially the smaller both active and 
passive evil, often caused ignorance anda wholly unintentional 
one. Whenever pupil allowed absent, without good 
cause, parent robs the system its perfection. when 
descends from his dignity discuss with pupil the demerits 
school officer schoolmaster, and countless other minor 
ways. But these evils are small, indeed, comparison with the 
more flagrant abuses which are everywhere observed. 


the metropolitan systems, the parent’s sphere for doing wrong 


much smaller than the rural regions. the latter province 
very often deprives the public schools half their value. Cases 
this kind are almost too familiar need illustration. The 
invincible combination parent and pupils against teachers, has 
driven many useful workers from the profession, and has been the 
grave all their hopes. The petty persecutions which teach- 
ers are subjected, published the world, would exceed the 
tortures the Spanish inquisition cruelty, not blood-shed. 
The schoolmaster, hundreds instances, has been uncan- 
onized martyr, the altar his country’s welfare. The writer 
far from any intention representing the teacher impec- 
cable being, and would admit that many cases very frail 
specimen his species. Too often whimsical, subject the 
almost intolerable, owing the shredding his nervous tissue, 
his usefulness, like that the car-horse limited, rule 
very brief term years. 

Instead professing that beyond criticism, direct our 
complaint the manner in. which this criticism too often 
brought about. Instead making direct and open attack the 
proper channels, patrons often resort methods, which, when 


analyzed are cowardly. For example, pupil will sometimes 
removed from one school and placed another, without word 
being said anyone connected with the school. They fail 
consider the fact that teacher engaged the school 
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authorities, they have performed their duties properly, 
because they are convinced his her fitness for the work. 
therefore, they have any valid ground for complaint, they should, 
the wrong serious one, plain obligation good citizen- 
ship, present the case the powers. trivial one, plain 
frank, calm talk with the teacher, will, nine cases out ten, 
lead satisfactory solution the perplexity. For there noth- 
ing more gratifying genuine teacher, than the opportunity 
explain his any unusual course discipline teaching; 
and there nothing more disheartening, than utterly 
ignored; know there some cause for dissatisfaction distrust 
the mind parent, who does not possess the moral courage 
come forth and state manfully. exactly like being 
stabbed the dark. 

Before leaving this section this discussion desire 
emphasize the fact that the patron’s opportunity and responsibil- 
ity the greatest. The pupil the hands the teacher, 
rule, about five hours the day. Whether the moulding influ- 
ence exerted this time have any permanent effect, depends 
entirely upon the disposition the rest his time. The remain- 
ing nineteen hours the day are governed the parent 
guardian. know too well how this disposed 
lamentably numerous cases. surprising percentage these 
pupils are held systematic work. Books are thrown aside, 
they are taken home all, and the pupil goes school the 
next day with outside preparation. The writer means 
favors large amount home study, often required. 
Both extremes are dangerous. immensely more valuable, 
indeed, that the pupil should guided the expenditure his 
time, out school, way that will make him systematic and 
conscious the value time, when becomes adult. 
should have abundance recreation, for the art playing 
well important the art studying effectively. But 
whatever object the spare time may directed, there should 
spirit activity and seriousness every moment except that 
which devoted sleep. Surprising may seem, never- 
theless true, that the habit loitering, and loafing, acquired early 
life, has wrecked many careers drink. The inattention 
and indifference the parent, more especially village and town 


life, has ruined many young nature, capable the best attain- 
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ments. Our burglars, embezzlers, sneak thieves, forgers and 
malefactors all kinds, are men adroit minds. requires 
ability, even become rascal. The same talents, properly 
directed youth, could have been made value the republic, 
and source wealth and honor their possessors. not 
too much say that community exists today, where there can- 
not shown, honest and industrious father and mother, whose 
happy home has been saddened, the misdeeds active, 
bright boy and girl, who out school were left their own 
devices. These parents are generally loss account for the 
causes disaster, but they were most certainly generally ignorant 
the whereabouts and occupations their children, out 
school. 

Parents also fail impress their children with the opportunity 


placed before them, American established fact 
that the highest education now within the reach every Amer- 


ican boy and girl, who seriously determined, obtain it, and 
without the financial resources. There are thousands people 
wealth who are anxious help those with the earnest desire 
secure education, and are looking for them. the pupil 
genuinely ambitious will discovered and helped. But the 
teacher cannot arouse this ambition, dulled and dampened 
home. There should the most perfect harmony the 
method the child’s treatment home and school. 

The third member this trinity the pupil. only becomes 
when enters the primary school, better still the kindergar- 
ten, the statute age. that moment becomes charge 
the state well his father and mother. has already had 
dealings with the patrons, now comes into relation with the 
powers, represented the teachers, but not unfrequently with 
the higher authorities the superintendent and school committee. 
should looked after with the greatest care for often dis- 
turbs the perfect working this three-fold unity, the most 
perfect innocence, and not seldom pure malice. may 
antagonistic the other elements when becomes disturbing 
factor, may serve weld the two together into more per- 
fect harmony and bring the school nearer perfection. 

Let imagine case the case Johnnie Holmes one 
the grammar grades. only child whose wishes have 
become law the home, and hence school asource friction 
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between himself and his teacher. has ruled home, 
the public schools who unacquainted with this class boy. 
generally becomes trifle unscrupulous his methods 
obtaining his own way. When should studying 
devising means torment his teacher. watches closely until 
becomes the most merciless critic, and maliciously prejudiced 
one. effort has been made win his heart but dis- 
inclined loved his teacher and resents it. Day day 
brings home stories events the school-room. The teacher 
the villain these any effort has been made 
discipline Johnnie, the act becomes Finally things come 
issue closely drawn and either Johnnie must expelled 
the teacher dismissed; there cannot two masters the school- 
room. Johnnie has his satellites and the teacher also has sup- 
porters. But worst all, Johnnie’s mother has blood relative 
the school committee. Johnnie’s garbled reports are poured 
into this official’s ear and indignation follows. The matter comes 
the attention the committee and the relative, may 
more than friend neighbor, has the floor. Johnnie told 
quiescent and his end will obtained. bright 
enough understand this and furtively watches the teacher and 
dreams his day revenge. comes with the dismissal the 
teacher. The latter has been faithful and earnest worker for 
the welfare his school. may never know the real cause 
the condemnation visited upon him. Johnnie keeps on, conscious 
his power and unless his newly acquired strength curbed 
will promoted the High school and continue his career 
mischief. Cases this kind are becoming less 
dren who have discipline home are learning respect for 
authority and self-control more than former days. such 
cases are still occurring every year and school elections strew the 
path education with the wreckage good teachers. such 
instance, find the powers and the patrons working against 
each other, the forces the former moving opposite lines, 
while the patron works with one the forces and causes break- 
down the machinery the system. the above example the 
teacher became the victim, the school committee codperating 
with the patron. But equally malevolent when, often 
happens, the pupil works with the teacher the discomforture 
the school committee. 
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instance this kind may found the school annals 
Massachusetts town where the teacher yielded the tempta- 
tion making himself popular with the pupils. was the 
principal the High school but time went his fitness for 
his place became matter doubt with the patrons and the 
school committee. was neglectful his routine duties. 
left his school-room for hour time. There was very prop- 
erly feeling that should dealt with, and was bruited 
about that was danger dismissal. But encouraged 
base ball and other sports and junkets, and the pupils were his 
ardent admirers and patrons. When they learned that his posi- 
tion was danger they were not slow asserting themselves. 
The situation was the principal topic discussion the town. 
When nations wish exhibit their war-like possibilities before 
offending power they make what called naval demon- 
pupils also had demonstration and carried 
transparencies. One them bore the legend: What’s the 
matter with Mr. This denoument was 
the reéngagement Mr. and the third element, with one 
the forces the powers, won triumph over the other element 
and force. 

Here are two cases, the one fictitious, though often appearing 
real school life, the other bit true local history, which 
clearly demonstrate the disturbing possibilities the pupil. 
seldom wise element and governed more his impulses 
than his intelligence. each instance was taken seriously 
when should have been dealt with and ducked under. His 
evil doing far reaching and leads both parents and teachers 
astray. find too often, even to-day, tendency the part 
teachers win the pupils’ favor corrupt methods. The 
descends from its dignity and becomes romping- 
ground and the teacher one the most enthusiastic the romps. 
The proper distinction between the play-ground and the school- 
room not observed and the effective working the school 


destroyed. 

Often Johnnie’s case, the teacher comes for con- 
sideration whatever. was never heard. That was worthy 
sympathy was never for moment regarded element 
the discussion. failed and was dismissed merely because the 
trinity was not harmony. would have made difference 
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who was what were his capabilities. best the worst 
teacher would have suffered the same fate. The fault lay that 
force the powers call the school committee and the other 
member the trinity known the patron. The reader may ask 
the perfect working the three elements ever found. The 
writer thinks has seen approaching very near the ideal 
harmony, making condition bordering educational heaven. 
But where prejudice, politics, personal animosity, home discipline, 
and consideration for the teacher’s religious opinions enter in, 
there are sure disturbing elements. There can, short, 
perfection the absolute where these three Ps” are not fitted 
together nicety and mutually working complete and cheer- 
ful harmony. 

the reader has mind any system which regards 
subject for clear and flagrant criticism, let him examine the 
sub-structure and find the condition these three 
can surely discovered skillful.and experienced observer 
there any disturbance their adjustment. Unless imme- 
diately overhauled and re-adjusted amount money scien- 
tific skillful teaching will remedy the evil. 

Americans are accustomed point “our schools” 
with pride, their conversation with foreigners, and they may 
with justice. Butnoserious educator will believe fora moment 
that they are perfect incapable improvement. There 
much done harmonize the elements, not only locally but 
nationally. The writer would like see the National Bureau 
Education elevated the dignity cabinet office. 

would like have laws passed Congress line with 
the recent bankruptcy act, bringing about greater unity edu- 
cational systems throughout the states. Let bring third 
force into the province the powers, and let the school-room feel 
the influence national espionage. Let regulate the teaching 
patriotism and love country broader plane the young 
mind may grasp the fact, too little understood, that the nation, 
too, must have conscience and that what done Washington 
must accepted because based the rock common hon- 
esty and not simply because the nation’s deed law, 
diplomacy arms. 

But let us, though the heavens fall, keep the harmony the 
fundamental trinity the base the public school system, the 
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powers, the patrons and the pupils. Let work over 
Cellini carved metal and ivory, until have wrought every 
merest detail the severest nicety. Then shall have the per- 
fect common schools. 

This the spirit great American statesman who over half 
century ago, responding toast the public schools, said: 


Our public schools, may their influence spread 
statesmen use grammar and dunces are dead 
And one dare say this land the free 
‘He done,’ for ‘he did’; ‘it’s her,’ for ‘it’s 


THE RELATION PLAY CHARACTER. 


PRES. JOHN BRADLEY, ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


investigations which have recently been made concerning 
various nascent periods the development the child 
have thrown much light the higher problems thought and 
character. Nothing more remarkable the growth the little 
child than its activity. After gradual awakening and discovery 
himself and his more immediate surroundings enters upon 
period constant and vigorous activity broken only intervals 
ofsleep. Every muscle called into play. Every avenue com- 
munication with the outer world kept open. one moment 
absorbed the investigation sone toy other object, the 
next moment has lost his interest and intent new field 
noisy restlessness cease even few minutes, his mother filled 
with apprehension for his safety his health. His frequent 
mishaps and bruises cause little concern, but premature sedate- 
ness indicative serious consequences. 
Why the little child ceaselessly active? Why does each 
power mind and body insist upon constant exercise? the 
ordinary observer seems like perpetual but meaningless use 
half developed organs. Often the restlessness and noisy ways 
the little one disturb older people and attempts are made 
check them. should seen, not was much- 
quoted maxim our grandmothers. Repression still the sole 
aim many teachers. Nurses often think children are “good” 
only when they are quiet. Thoughtless and sometimes cruel 
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efforts are made check their troublesome play. But, fortu- 
nately, the natural impulse too strong and such attempts are 
largely unsuccessful. The activity, one form another, 
continues. 

The careful student childhood observes rapid succession 
mental powers, which come, one after another, upon the stage 
and begin act their parts. Each has its nascent period 
which most favorable for its growth and which, allowed 
pass unimproved, large extent forever lost. this way 
the sense organs and bodily functions are developed and succes- 
sive tracts brain cells are vitalized and called into use. 

Perhaps the most striking feature this activity, the strongest 
utterly inextinguishable. While flourishes best under the bright 
and gladsome conditions which seem the natural environment 
childhood, not destroyed poverty and hardship and soon 
re-appears after deepest sorrow suffering. Tears are quickly 
dried and misfortune and troubles are soon forgotten the in- 
evitable merriment childhood. Indeed that would un- 
natural child whose laughter and crying did not spring 
alternation, whose fickleness was not once, his mother’s daily 
amusement and despair. 

This universal and deep-seated propensity play, the intense 
enjoyment brings and the interest which affords others are suf- 
ficient indications its importance our normal development. 
The appetite for play, for amusement, for exercise less 
fundamental our constitution than the appetite for food. 
implanted for purpose and subserves end which must 
commensurate with the phenomena displayed. 
branch child study will better repay one for his efforts than 
that which relates play. inquiries are more fundamental 
than those which concern the ceaseless activity and quest 
amusement which characterize the child and which, modified 
and transformed with increasing years, should remain with him 
all his life. This offers field psychological inquiry which 
must yield practical results. 

(1) The first purpose served the economy nature all 
this restlessness, this impulse play, obviously, physical de- 
velopment. The bodily frame built and made strong 
and supple for use. The law its growth exercise. The 
instinctive love play secures the necessary exercise. would 
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difficult name muscle bone which not benefited 
vigorous play. The motor system especially trained and 
invigorated. only to-day that have learned our 
athletic fields, what well-directed exercise will accomplish the 
improvement the muscular powers. How quickly were the 
flabby muscles our young recruits hardened and trained for 
soldierly service the beginning the war with Spain! The 
sense organs are also trained. Many the sports childhood 
are admirably adapted train and quicken the senses they 
are practice and strengthen the muscles. Without such train- 
ing children’s eyes and ears and fingers give but rudimentary 
service. Their limitations and mistakes are astonishing and 
would life-long, did not Dame Nature call them into her school 
delights for many hours every And while she fills them 
with the keenest pleasure she sharpens and invigorates every sense 
and trains its organs prompt, accurate and untiring service. 
(2) Play subserves the needs the intellect, arousing activi- 
ties which would otherwise lie dormant. The capacities 
thought emerge very few persons does the intellect 
ever attain its fulldevelopment. like organ many key- 
boards and stops; the danger that its possessor will acquire 
use only tithe them. Education consists largely 
awakening these slumbering powers and revealing the wonderful 
harmony which nature has rendered possible. the ministries 


play are lacking, the child becomes prematurely old; will 


usually sluggish and feeble thought. The office play 
only quicken the intellectual powers, and stimulate the 
regions the brain perform their normal functions, 
but also secure rapidity, brightness and vivacity its oper- 
ations. The processes thought are exceedingly complex and 
intricate. The strong man can scarcely resolve into its con- 
stituent elements ordinary act thought. How much less 
can separate the factors which make any moment the 
mental state child! 
can tell what baby thinks? 

Who can follow the gossamer links 

which the manikin feels his way 

Out from the shore the great unknown, 


Blind and wailing and alone, 
Into the light day?” 
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Play brightens the mental functions and adds the gladsome 
tints, which the imagination and memory afford, processes that 
would otherwise prosaic and common-place. The habit 
thought which induced childhood the happy hours play 
one the most valuable acquisitions education and environ- 
ment. Who would wish considered dull? Yet one can 
doubt that multitudes are made greater less degree the 
hardships, deprivations and unwise restraints their early life. 
you would have life and beauty the daily thought the man, 
you must put them into his daily life when child. 

(3) Still more marked the impress made the sports 
childhood the emotional side our nature. vivacity and 
responsiveness are important intellectual activities, they are 
even more .those things which pertain character. Who 
can estimate the value cheerful spirit, ready sympathy? 
Play cultivates habit gladsome appreciation, disposition 
easily pleased, joy companionship and intellectual con- 
verse. One the great dangers life, especially the life 
earnest and hard-working men, that its serious aspects will 
completely crowd out the element amusement and recreation 
which the soul gains its rebound, that mental health and 
bouyancy will lost. Nature intends that the early impulse 
play shall not only quicken the sensibilities and stimulate the 
lighter emotions, but that shall also infuse gladness and 
ity and sparkle into the activities the mind long lives. 
can scarcely over-estimate the value disposition 
temperament, ability please and pleased. often 
called gift—a heredity trait; but cannot doubt that 
depends largely early environment and association. the child 
denied its rightful sports, premature sedateness and quiet 
are enforced, will lose the and cheerfulness which 
should his intellectual and moral tonic all his days. 


(4) the evolution character element more essential 
and none more difficult reach than the will. And yet success 
any calling depends largely one’s volitional and executive 
powers. Like other functions, trained and strengthened 
exercise. interesting note how admirably the sports 
childhood are adapted exercise this fundamental 
power. Games strength skill appeal each contestant 
put forth his utmost efforts. Again and again the test recurs, 
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and each time the will marshalls all the forces its command 
attain the end desired. The lad who evinces greatest force 
will becomes the leading spirit his little group playmates. 
Thus the embryo man learns meet competitors, surmout 
obstacles, face opponent, unite his efforts with those 
others. Play lays the foundation for strength the exercise 
which calls forth,—strength body, strength mind—and 
then trains and invigorates the directive power which use 
it. 

Such brief are some the uses play. the recruiting- 
officer and the drill-sergeant all the physical, mental and moral 
powers. While springs from an_ instinct, irresistible 
impulse, contributes the highest rational ends. Like the 
powers which instrumental training must itself con- 
trolled and subordinated. Suppress and extinguish this propen- 
sity and you dwarf and distort every intellectual and emotional 
power. free and unrestrained control and defeats its 
own ends and becomes source weakness and moral disorder. 
Play necessity, indispensable condition normal develop- 
ment. But must indulged due subordination the 
ulterior and higher ends growth and character. therefore 
requires the best wisdom parents and teachers that may 
accomplish its beneficent office the development childhood 
youth. 

The nascent period play unmistakably marked. The child 
evinces fondness for play early age. turns from one 
amusement another his years advance with surprising cer- 
tainty. The time for most games comes definite periods 
child’s life. Today the boy age play drive 
hoop; tomorrow, plays marbles, the next day plays 
one period the little girl distresses her mother her tendency 
romp and climb; another, she sits demurely with her 
few years, all these youthful amusements are out-grown and 


others less fascinating and perhaps more dangerous must take 
their place. 

The point especially observed that each these succes- 
sive sports into which the child eagerly plunges indicates 
inflicted. Naturalists tell that chickens learn follow the 
mother hen the third fourth day after they are hatched; 
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their heads are hooded until the fifth day the nascent period 
lost and they wander helplessly, oblivious the mother’s care. 
Remarkable results have been attained teaching puppies dis- 
criminate colors, placing their food under covers variously 
painted; but has been found necessary this certain 
age. few weeks later, the animal incapable learning any 
such distinctions. like manner the youth acquires certain val- 
uable elements thought and character the various sports 
which gladly turns. these are habitually denied him, 
will ultimately lack traits character and habits thought 
which such diversions foster. 

Some one has said work that transforms boy into man; 
but also said that the boy promise plays. any boy 
says that would rather sit and study than the play- 
ground, take good look him. sick prema- 
turely developed, little humbug, trying get credit for 
studious tastes under false pretenses. his school-mates are 
play, ought squirming his chair and impatient join 
them. Unless poor, premature book-worm, with flabby 
muscles and quivering nerves, incipient little pretender. 
Let not make our pupils ashamed the fact that they love 
play and that they sometimes leave their lessons behind 
sense relief and hurry away the athletic field the gymna- 
sium the familiar haunts their friends and play-mates. 
Let not make them prematurely permit them look 
with lazy indifference and superiority while others engage 
games and amusements. 

The essential characteristic strong manhood 
accomplishment. Great men have always been great workers, 
happy and enthusiastic their favorite pursuits. “The only 
happiness brave man ever troubles himself about,” says Carlyle, 
happiness get his own work done.” But fortunately life 
not all made work. one can work incessantly and the 
attempt this always defeats itself and often brings its own 
swift penalty. who would acquire and retain great capacity 
for work must beware lest lose the very power which seeks 
cultivate. The ability work well implies the ability rest 
well. Health fundamental. famous wit once said: “If 
was pick out wife for the Crown Prince England, would 
ask first,‘ Does she sleep well second, Does she eat plain food?’ and 
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so, tell the Prince take her and thankful for whatever 
other good qualities she possessed.” Primitive man lacks the 
power application; acts from impulse, incited 
hunger, love hate. Herbert Spencer says there danger that 
civilized man will lose the power repose, the ability enjoy 
the present good his eager strivings for the future. When the 
young Governor Russell Massachusetts, the gifted and lamented 
son Harvard, said that would rather hear that Harvard had 
won game foot-ball than intellectual contest, did 
not wish disparage scholarly attainments, but rather empha- 
size the physical conditions which make them most valuable. 
Too many people are under-vitalized and over-worked. want 
the capacity enjoy well do. 

The opposite work not idleness but pen- 
alty for idleness less stern than for over-work. She demands 
the joyous alternation work and play. Every person, whose 
life robust and hearty, must have his periods play. 
Recreation must turn the thoughts into new channals, relieve the 
pressure the brain and the tension the nerves and give tone 
the muscles and vital organs. may well sorry for the 
man who longer likes play. has lost one the most 
precious gifts with which nature endowed credit 
person’s physical condition that likes amused. Happy 
the man who prolongs his youth that can join the 
sports and recreations his own children. Fortunate the child- 
ren whose father thus delights give interest and character 
their amusements. 

Play should invigorating. Its purpose often forgotten 
promote buoyancy and healthy glow. athletic, 
should quicken the circulation and purify the 
mental, should interesting enough divert the thoughts 
from their previous channels. both athletic and mental, 
double benefit will received. should hearty and some- 
what exciting; fails its purpose too quiet. Loafing 
not play. 

But play must not excessive for thus ceases play. 
Nowhere self-control more important than those amusements 
which tempt excess. few years ago the name certain 
young man was known all the country. was famous 
athletics. His whole soul was them. But they ceased 
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sport and became engrossing occupation. His interest 
other and more important things was lost. His college course 
was failure and has never been heard from since. His 
for athletics was good thing properly controlled; 


wrecked. One’s recreations afford test character. The 
strong man puts them into their true place. They are inci- 
dent, pleasant change the routine daily life. enjoys 
them keenly, but gives them the proper time. The weak 
man absorbed his amusements and forgets everything else. 
They usurp the place his work, blind his reason and stifle his 


conscience. 

But let not for this reason deprive ourselves the needed 
reaction and healthful glow which comes with well-chosen sports. 
Amusements are necessity, relieving over-burdened mind, 
restoring elasticity and vigor. They are discipline judgment, 
temper, will. They brace the body and calm the spirit. 
They keep the heart young, the tastes simple, the sympathies 
warm. Without them, the body, mind and spirit alike lose their 
rightful gladness and tone. 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


JOHN OGDEN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
REASONS PROBABLE CHARACTER. 


Those drawn from comparison two eras. 


civil war the United States marked great epoch 
the national affairs our country, political, social and 
industrial. was catastrophe, the culmination long politi- 
cal strain evil incompatible with the spirit our free insti- 
tutions. marked the ending, the sending away this evil, the 
ending the old era and the opening the new. not only 
erased from our national escutcheon one the foulest stains that 
ever dishonored the civil and social polity people; but 
paved the way for the greatest prosperity and progress that ever 
visited 


After the four years our baptism blood, society, instead 
suffering the usual blights and draw-backs civil strife, seemed 
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spring forward fifty years, least, advance where stood 
before the purging away our nation’s iniquity, human slavery. 
not only opened the South the ingress Northern ideas and 
institutions, notably the free public school system, heretofore but 
partially successful that part our country, but the very soil 
seemed acquire new and her mines and manufactories 
soon began rival those the North; and the whole country, 
north, south, east and west, rejoiced the new order things. 

say nothing about improved road-ways and modes travel 
and transportation products, methods agriculture, manufac- 
ture, commerce, domestic and foreign, and the like, all which 
received impulse unparalleled but the more impor- 
tant art peaceful living seemed take new and improved 


forms. Take, for example, the simple matter buildings, public 


and private, both architectural style and magnificence, size 
and extent, etc., and seems almost new era. 

one has failed notice this matter. simply passing 
along the streets any our larger cities, and even the smaller 
ones, one able point out, both style and dimensions, the 
ante-bellum and the post-bellum buildings, The little 
frame houses, one and half two stories high, the small door- 
ways and windows with their eight-by-ten glass, contrast singu- 
larly enough with the four, six, ten and twelve and twenty-storied 
brick, stone, iron and steel buildings with their large and com- 
modious fronts, their almost endless flights elevators, their 
palatial style and strength, and their magnificent surroundings. 
This condition things exists all over our country, notably 


the West —if anyone knows where that now even the 


modest country cottage bears the same stamp improvement, 
while the more pretentious buildings hundred even fifty 
years ago, have certain clumsy, doughty appearance, when com- 
pared with the more recent, not accounted for mere 
matter age. 

And cities everywhere felt these pulsations larger growth. 
Those that, before the war, occupied but comparatively small 
and crowded area, began immediately thereafter, expand, 
spread abroad many miles into the surrounding country, with 
improved style architecture and environment. And this 
only prophetic that still greater expansion national sense, 
which has already begun take place since our 
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unheard-of victories both sea and land. God allows nation 
well neighborhood only time enough improve their 
opportunities and grow apace. then commands them 
and His providences move forward, not settle down 
luxury and laziness, that would certain decay and ultmate 
destruction but move forward occupy other fields and lands 
carry the blessings liberty and enlightenment other na- 
tions the earth, that all the world may improved thereby. 
The man who cannot see this blind the best workings 
Divine Providence. owe this our neighbors, surround- 
ing nations and peoples; for the people that would conceal their 
light shall suddenly have put out. What expansion does 
cost something? Most good things do. Whatif require hard 
work and careful need both prevent stag- 
nation. What dangers threaten? That should only make 
the more careful. other nations growl about it? That 
only shows that they need help. They need their eyes opened 
and that should not frighten should encourage 
forward,” and Let our light shine that others may see 
good works, and glorify the Father who Heaven.” 

return the idea city expansion and growth. Take, 
for example, the city Columbus, Ohio, fair average mag- 
nificent post-bellum growth. writer was teacher the 
public schools that city for some years, commencing early 
1849. The city then measured two miles north and south and 
one mile east and west, two square miles, with'a population 
16,000. now extends eight miles north and south, and six 
miles east and west, forty-eight square miles, with population 
90,000: or, the first case, forty-nine years ago, there were 
cooped close together about 8,000 persons the square mile, 
now less than 2,000 the square mile, with the added 
advantage plenty room, beautiful surroundings for the 
homes families, with convenience and healthfulness: and most 
this expansion and improvement have taken place since the 
war, say about thirty years. The next thirty, say fifty 
years, will show this expansion more than quadrupled, 
which perhaps the cheapest way escaping from the 
responsibility fulfillment. 

Now this evidently the tendency the times, and the 
growth all large cities. Some have even exceeded this, and 
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extended their limits, practically, even twenty and thirty miles 
into the country, while large share the business these cities 
done men living from ten, twenty, thirty fifty miles away 
from the business centers. are the facilities and con- 
veniences travel now-a-days—and have, were, only 
fairly begun this line improvement business man 
teacher, even, can take seat his morning evening car, 
either way, and have just about time enough read his morning 
evening news, before arriving his place and 
the shopping done pretty much the same way. 

one can fail see the immense advantage thus extending 
city limits, not only matter convenience ordinary busi- 
ness affairs, but the yet greater matter health, beauty sur- 
roundings and the pleasures life all classes people, 
especially business and professional men the city; but the 
country itself reaps the main advantage both the increased 
value property, and school and other But 
the greatest advantage that good roads. to-day, one 
the most important movements foot among our 
promises unite city and country, and open closer inter- 
course between them. Bad roads have hitherto isolated the city, 
and estranged the country. Blind selfishness has dominated the 
better sense both sections. But even enlightened selfish- 
ness would lead both unite this common good. 

the greatest good come our schools both city and 
country. The crowded population the city, properly distrib- 
uted, would even now, well nigh span the inter-urban spaces, and 
dot them with villas, gardens and farms, the latter not 
exceed one hundred acres,—for one family can manage more, 
profitably and fifty acres, average, would still better. 
And this would bring our whole school populations, both rural 
and urban, practically under the same system supervision that 
now prevails our best cities. There will then 
for transporting pupils three four miles the school. 

Again: one the greatest evils now prevailing the city 
schools their over-crowded condition, while within few miles 
the country, the opposite state things exists. The country 
school depleted and starving, were, for the excess that 


overburdens the city school. Common sense demands this change 
this redistribution and equalization attendance. The rural 
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school needs it, and stretching out its hands for the very help 
which can come only from the city, and the city school over- 
burdened with that which the country needs. Why not answer 
this mutual appeal, and confer lasting blessing upon 
can done. 

how?” cries out practical neighbor. All this 
very good theory; but how shall bring about?” Sensible 
inquiry, indeed, and right the point! But allow sug- 
gest that this work already begun, and progressing perhaps 
fast its safety will permit. one those things that 
needs let alone, and have fair chance, and will 
itself. 

How long has been since the twelve exist 
between St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis, was wild prairie and 
woodland? The writer first traveled 1859, hack, and 
required about two hours time. But that twelve-mile space and 
two hours time have now been well nigh annihilated two 
double trolley car lines that pass about every six minutes, and 
make the trip forty and the inter-urban space dotted 
with cottage, and villa, and park, and two great uni- 
versities between, leaving scarcely room for the State Agricul- 
tural farm and school, and the State Fair grounds. And the only 
thing necessary now prevent the sale lots smaller than 
two acres, which will not done, course, until people learn 
the luxury living land enough for garden and lawn. But 
this inter-urban space destined soon become the most desira- 
ble part the Twin —for must eventually one 
with arms extending many miles into what called rural dis- 
tricts. This will probably end the unseemly contention between 
these two parts the same city, who (which) shall the 
greatest this new kingdom prosperity love. 
And, aside from the uninhabitable parts our 
these are very few—such mountainous regions, and great 


mining districts, and the purely grain-producing areas, which, 
when they feel the magic touch artistic culture, will only add, 
variety, beauty and interest the other parts. This policy must 
all the inter-urban spaces the cities and towns our country, 
shall become suburbs, were, one vast urban population 
stretching from ocean ocean and from gulf sea, interspersed 
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only with agreeable variety, extent country and the 
islands the ocean. 

Granted that some the counties some the states, have 
been falling off their rural populations, this has now perhaps 
reached its limit. reaction must take place. Indeed, this has 
already commenced under the wise policy the 
system rural schools. But must also re- 
membered that many other counties, there has been corre- 
sponding increase rural population over that the municipal, 
least falling off. Only 400 counties the more than 
2,000 the United States, less than twenty per cent. the 
whole, are reported having fallen off: and this will checked 
due time society rights itself, checking its excesses, 
always has done, they become burdensome. this reaction, 
restoration normal conditions, will accelerated 
edge increases, and the law supply and demand asserts itself. 
Many the disorders that now afflict society may attributed 
this unbalanced state affairs. will disappear the 
causes are removed: and enlightened people are not slow 


discovering these causes, nor remiss removing them. Hence, 
look for the gradual removal these difficulties continue, 
and for their entire disappearance within the next quarter 
century, less. 
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FOREIGNERS NEED TEXT-BOOK 
MASON, BOSTON, 


answer is, they do. Among the illiterate horde and non- 

English speaking throng ever coming our shores who 
can readily grasp the language his adopted country? And 
why can not readily grasp the language his adopted coun- 
try? because does not want it? Most certainly not, his 
wants require knowledge it. because more stupid 
and less able nature acquire than the average American 
his own rank? may some cases but means 
all. Why, then, should discouragingly 
attaining this first need? almost wish withdraw the question 
for although native-born American nine generations and 
thoroughbred Yankee, with Scotch ancestry, can full well 
remember the task early boyhood, mother’s side 
the school-room, learning the first principles and overcoming 
the many difficulties reading, writing and spelling. The grave 
fact that gaining foothold American life one must grap- 
ple with and, part least, overcome almost insuperable diffi- 
culties acquiring our easy tongue. Oral spoken English 
admitted very easily acquired, more perhaps than any 
other the sister Romance tongues; the difficulty arises 
acquiring the printed form, orthography. 

Let notice some the difficulties confronting foreigners 
trying master the printed form orthography. The letter 
are taught, has four sounds represented respectively 
ape, arm, all, axe; has two sounds, eel, egg; “i” two sounds, 
ice, ink; four sounds, oak, ox, boot, book; four sounds, 
fruit, put, mute, but. Besides these there are obscure sounds 
vowels before berth, bird, myrrh, world, turn. The above 
just the simple output the ftve vowels; now, fair ask, 
who among the foreign illiterate class can tell which particular 
sound should given 

Next, let investigate the vowel-digraph general 
supposed that the second vowel strengthens the there- 
fore “ea” great, treat, sweat should pronounced respectively 
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ently each case, namely, long long and short Next 
final; rule, final mute, but there are some exceptions. 
For instance, the word “epitome.” Next the silent letters, but 
rather than notice them detail with the many other difficul- 
ties, the following table subjoined, wherein the confusion and 
misuse letters may seen glance and what extent 
there ambiguous use nearly every letter the alphabet. 


ape. 


(a, arm.) 
(a, all.) 


(a, 


(a, was.) 


eel. 


(e, earl.) 
pine. 

(i, 


(0, none.) 


(u, fruit.) 


(u. pull.) 
(u, up.) 

(u, 
(u, tune. 


oi, oil. 
Ow. owl. 


bug. 
ditch. 
gun. 


ai, aigh, ay. 
ei, eigh, ey. 
ao, eig, ua, uet. 
al, ea, ua, 

au, aw, augh. 
ough, awe, oa. 
ea. 

augh, ah, eh. 
au, augh. 

ee, ea, ei. 

i, ie, eo, uay. 
ey, eh. 

ea, ei, ey. 

ai, ie, ue. 

ea, 

ai, aig, aye. 
ye, eye, eigh, ui. 
ei, ig, igh, uy, 
ai, ey. 

ia, 


00, WO, OW, Owe, O. 


ou, ough, ew, 


O, e, io. eo, 
eou,. 

ue, ul, uigh. 
0, 00, OU, ough. 
oe, ew, ieu, heu. 
u, 00, oul, oO. 

u, 0, Ou. 

ue, eu, ew. 
ieu, iew. 

oi, Oy, 


ow, OW, ough. 


bb, pb. 
dd, ld, ddh. 
ph, gh, ff. 


gg, gh, gue. 


angel, bail, straight, bay. 

fete, rein, sleigh, they. 

gaol, reign, guage, bouquet. 
arm, calm, heart, guard. 

ball, haul, awl, aught. 
bought, awe, 

bad, there, swear. 

glass, draught, hurrah, Nineveh. 
watch, gaudy, draught. 

mete, meet, meat, grief. 
oblique, believe, people, quay. 
key, vehicle. 

met, sweat, forfeit, valley. 
senate, said, friend, 
her, earth, birth, myrrh. 
bind, aisle, malign, aye. 
dye, eye, sleight, guide. 

die, sign, sigh, guy, 

bid, villian, duly, honey. 
marriage, women, busy, build. 
bold, boat, hoe, depot, oh. 
door, sword, snow, owe, 
soul, dough, sew, bureau. 
only, able, region, 
righteous. 

rule, blue, fruit, 
do, too, group, through. 


shoe, flew, adieu, rheum. 
pull, book, would, to. 
pup, tongue, 
burn, world, journey. 
tube, hue, feudal, hew. 
lieu, view. 

boil, boy, buoy. 

owl, found, how, bough. 
bug, robbed, cupboard. 
rod, add, would, Buddhist. 
foot, phrase, laugh, puff. 


gun, egg, ghost, league. 
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hub. wh. hole, whole. 
jug. ge, dge. jump, gem, hingey edge. 
kite. ck, ch, qu. kip, cup, lock, Christ, liquor, 
que, oblique, lax (laks). 
lung. ll, le, late, bell, belle, aisle. 
mug. mme, mind, programme, drachm. 
pn, gn, kn. nest, pneumonia, gnostic, know, 
pup. pp, gh. praise, stripped, hiccough. 
rug. risk, burr, rhomb, write. 
sun, SS, SC, ps. sun, loss, cent, scent, psalm. 
tub. tt, tte, ed, bt. tub, butt, brunette, mocked, debt. 
vane. lve vine, of, halve. 
wine. wind, one. 
yet. young, brilliant, use. 
zone. zero, Wise, beaux. 
this. th. that. 
th. think. 
shoe. Si, ci, sci. sure, session, precious, 
sh, ch, ti, ce. shine, machine, motion, cetaceous. 
what. wh. whip. 
ch, tch, church, ditch, moisture, 
ng, ring, drink. 


What meant Text-book Testament 

Text-book Testament the mind the writer special 
edition the Testament which contains not only the Gospels and 
Epistles common order, but with them special and effective 
helps introduced aid learning read their contents; helps 
that shall simple but far-reaching and conclusive human 
ingenuity can devise. 

what shall such helps consist 

start the end the program and work backward, 
need pronouncing column throughout, parallel the ordinary 
text, and will cause this pronouncing column reproduce the 
ordinary text, word for word, sound, with syllables divided 
hyphen and the proper syllable accented. This treatment would 
give word for word pronouncing dictionary, ever hand, 
always open the right place. the right time and the reader 
wants it. This pronouncing column would mean far more the 
poor immigrant point usefulness than the fine respelling 
helps our most approved dictionaries could possibly mean 
any one whether college bred not. And who fortu- 
nate escape the bother turning the dictionary for 
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authorized pronounciations? This pronouncing 
becomes pronouncing dictionary improvised parallel each 
column each successive page, and, the same time constitutes 
easy-reading version quite complete itself, much so, that 
think the would-be reader would justly wish that all English 
read easily. 

this point the question arises how can English spelled 
sound afford pronouncing column, for the alphabet 
limitation contains only twenty-six letters and there are forty-five 
elementary sounds. these letters must discarded 
because they are worthless, for ors concern 
only twenty-three valuable letters which represent the forty- 
five elementary sounds the language. Recourse possibly might 
made the use diacritically marked letters pursued 
lexicographers but the number required has come some sixty 
seventy such letters besides the alphabet itself, and there are 
serious objections against them, for besides the excessive number 
required, they not all represent the sound allotted them. 
The letter thus marked respectively dots, dashes, curves 
and what not meet the demand six eight different sounds 
can not but confuse and bewilder almost any one, the lexico- 
grapher himself scarcely excepted. Such marked letters not 
carry any significance the intended sound they are made bear, 
they are best arbitrary and must learned, learned all, 
“main strength.” Then there universally accepted system 
marked letters that lexicographers are quite likely use 
their own copyrighted scheme the common system, hence any 
system containing diacritically marked letters unsatisfactory 
and out order. 

believed there good and satisfactory method which 
may pursued that will prove both “practical and practicable.” 
This method consists revising the alphabet,—cutting off and 
adding to—so that each elementary sound the language shal! 
have specific character. This method plan not new idea 
but akin the course pursued most exemplary way the 
ancient Greeks when they adopted the alphabet 
way the Hebrew. 

will remembered that the Hebrew alphabet contains 
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twenty-two characters, all consonants. The Greeks upon adopt- 
ing cleverly discarded what them would 
teth and goph, changed four letters into vowels; aleph, hay, yodh, 
ayin, and invented many new ones were needed —upsilon, 
phi, chi, psi, omega and the digamma. The digamma however 
soon fell into disuseand the standard number became twenty-four. 

some such way for this special missionary end the English 
alphabet might revised; might discarded because 
reshaped for the sake beauty and conformity 
restored its original and continental value that 
yah, yet,” which that case renders worthless and therefore 
discarded. Eight new consonants introduced represent respec- 
(this); (ring); besides some fifteen vowel- 
signs represent the respective vowel sounds already partially 
considered. 

This method will better understood the jreader care- 
fully noticing the cut this proposed revised alphabet and study- 
ing the Analytical Description accompanying it. 


ER-EARTH 
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ANALYTIC DESCRIPTION. 
Nore. The upper division the table represents vowels arranged pairs long 
and short read downward. 


The lower division the table represents consonants arranged pairs, light and 
heavy—read downward. NG, have mates. 
The regular vowels are assigned the short sounds their continental usage. 
restored consonantal this places the alphabet upon continental basis. 
VOWELS original number multiplied follows 
arm, the so-called broad Italian made broad definitely represent 
continental 
ass, the alphabetic which virtue its original use must assigned 
short 
awl, the so-called deep Italian effects and combined (talk) the long 
wasp, the short sound effect, made the same but more rudimentary. 
ape, union and represent the so-called long sound and that 
the short sound (ape) effects have some the prop- 
erties. 
eel, long sound, square capital with square compromises with 
egg, short sound, so-called having the alphabetic with round 
form capital. 
ice, long sound so-called but diphthong made (ass) and 
ink, short sound so-called but really mate for 
oak, long sound so-called but diphthong made and 
ox, Short sound universally accredited sound. 
00, boot, long sound. New minicle conform with alphabetic 
capital. 
put, also 00, book, short New capital conform with min- 
icle. 
tube, diphthong made and (ew) has been represented jvariously 
English. 
but, common flat sound and made have plentiful base, 
Ow. ou, owl, diphthong made (arm) and very improperly represented 
English and ow. 
Er. er, earth, convenient union embodying the vowel effects before and 
with 
Ur. ur, urn, convenient union embodying certain vowel sound and 
fore and with 
These two last vowels are attached for expedience sake, the respective 
sounds not occur except preceeding conjunction with 


CONSONANTS. 25, original number 21, revised follows: 
Renovated 2—k, Introduced 8—dh, th, wh, ng, dj, tj, sj, zj. 
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(cup, kip, liquor, lax) only one symbol needed. reshaped preferable 
any one the duplicate long, short consonantal (j) (by, 
daily, hallelujah.) 

Renovated. For the sake beauty reshaped, taking round back 
conform with likewise reshaped conform Nearly all the 
plurals nouns end with sound. 

Restored. Either with without the dot, conforms better with without 
dot. 

Introduced. tj, sj, composites. dh, th, wh, composites. 

Actual composites tested. (j, ch, sh, (azure). 

Di—dyou answer for Did you answer me? 
Shall mee—tyou there? for Shall meet you there 
Shall pa—syou this for Shall pass you this 
Those day—syou enjoyed; for ‘Those days you enjoyed. 

Such words educate, modulate, adulate,—vesture, nature, scripture,—sure, 
sugar, assurance—azure, treasure, each respectively imply consonan- 

Assumed composites tested. [th (thin), (this), wh, 

Did work never blends into Di—dhe work 


The great herd, The grea—therd. 


never comes into similar conjunction. 
The sounds accredited dh, th, wh, ng, can not better expressed digraphs. 
Being purely elemental sounds they should made single 

The sounds accredited ch, sh, (azure), are identical with those produced 
resentation better than single sign, then dj, tj, sj, should used, single 
letter easily made appending the significance the stroke the root letter. 

The alphabet toto, which this cut the English division, 
has been quite properly called Cosmo-Roman, because its uni- 
versal collection characterized sounds the languages the 
world, and its conformity the Roman style letters. The 
new letters are the product the most careful study and con- 
sideration and they take their respective allotted sounds quite 
naturally the old letters theirs, that they become 
were the finding lost members, the bringing back forsaken 
letters. 

With comprehensive alphabet like this, the work respelling 
can properly done, even quite easily artist blends 
his colors, musician symphonizes his tones, for words are 
composed sounds turn expressed letters. 

Any attempt spell sound will invariably change the 
appearance nearly every word vocabulary, small words will 
suffer most, words two, three and four syllables are not 
seriously changed, occasionally not all,— important, impedi- 
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ment. illustrate this point, part the first chapter 
Genesis with pronouncing column parallel according the plan 
the proposed Text-book Testament shown the following 
page. 

much, then, respecting this part the special helps. Since 
words are made syllables and syllables are made letters 
and letters are the expression sounds, becomes important 
thoroughly learn each letter and sound. Now regarding the 
English language, has already been seen, there are forty-five 
sounds and only twenty-six letters, properly twenty-three valu- 
able letters average two sounds letter and yet five 
these letters represent twenty, nearly one-half the total number 
sounds. How, our common system, can stranger learn these 
sounds? And yet they must learned him who would speak 
English simply impossible save learning the 
language whole. Now, these sounds can allotted 
respectively specific character they may learned intelli- 
gently and comparatively short time. the end that they 
may quickly learned plan has been devised not specially 
original more modern perhaps than was that revising the 
alphabet but like borrowed part from the primitive ways 
primitive man, namely, use pictorial representations for 
each elementary sound. special page the 
face there should pictorial alphabet cut accompanying 
each letter; thus, bug; pup; tub; duck; this 
plan the eye, ear and voice assist each other. But how the 
foreigner understand the cuts? may possibly know what 
bug, pup, tub, duck stand for his own country, but now 
abroad. answer, and that for the most extreme case, might 
nudge some one who does know and who can tell him what they 
are called English, and since the cuts represent very common 
objects could not fail learn them are other 
helps which should introduced, such certain rudiments and 
first principles the language the numerals might well spelled 
out order, punctuation marks defined, some general comment 
upon the structure the language given, some the principal 
roots, prefixes and suffixes, with their respective meanings cited, 
short, just such matter will help the helpless foreigner 
help himself. 

Perhaps this sufficient respecting the nature and structure 
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the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 

the earth was without 
form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face the deep. And 
the Spirit God moved upon the 
face the waters. 

And God said, Let there 
tight: and there was light. 

God saw the light, that 
was good: and God divided the 
light from the darkness. 

And God called the light 
Day, and the darkness called 
Night. And the evening and the 
morning were the first day. 

And God said, Let there 
firmament the midst the 
waters, and let divide the waters 
from the waters. 

And God made the firma- 
ment, and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from 
the waters which were above the 
firmament: and was so. 

God called the firma- 
ment Heaven. evening 
and the morning were the second 
day. 

said, Let the waters 
under the heaven gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear: and was so. 


Ol, owl; 
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GENESIS 1-9. 


che God ere-at-ed 
and arth. 

form, and void; and 
fas 

lit: and wae 

And God sai che chat 
gud: and God che 
lit from 

And God aaild 
Nit. And and 
wir che first da. 

And God sed, Let 
from 

ment, and che 
wir firm‘a-ment from 
wir a-buv’ che 
and wae so. 

de. 

wun and let che 


birth; an; 
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the proposed book. And now come more directly the prac- 
tical use and working the project, but before advancing let 
stated again, that this proposed treatise for the illiterate and 
for foreigners. not any way designed for the American 
the children Americans, for and they are supposed 
beyond the need any such helps. for that large, con- 
glomerate throng which has invaded our shores, such swelling 
numbers, now represent one-sixth our, entire population. 
people who have brought much ignorance, lawlessness and 
benightedness with them. intended also for mission schools 
home and abroad and for any one who may wish learn Eng- 
lish quickly. 

But how are foreigners become aware such book, even 
though were printed? answer let there stamped upon 
the front cover each book, some twenty languages, the words 
You Can Learn English Quickly. And let there suitable 
poster bearing the same inscription placed the portals our 
country and districts non-English speaking populations. 
Such inscription could not fail awaken learn 
English quickly just what the foreigner wants do, and what 
must enter into the life this great Republic. 

foreigners need text-book testament? Yes. Such book 
should have been published least hundred years ago, and ever 
kept the front. The Christian church her grand commission 
should have wrought out. printed and published and made capital 
her opportunity. her serious duty well 
delight cause made known even the ends the earth 
the words and precepts, commandments and admonitions her 
Lord. For heaven and earth shall pass away but His words shall 
not pass away. 

The writer believes that this matter only needs properly 
brought the attention the public carefully considered 
and acted upon. 
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PROF. LEVERETT SPRING, WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
Mass. 
HAKSPERE had been dead nearly half before any- 
body attempted write sketch him. first biogra- 
pher was the Reverend Thomas Fuller who included the dramatist 
among his Worthies England.” this history, which was 
published 1662, about two-thirds page devoted Shaks- 
pere, and more than half this meagre space occupied 
explaining the fact that him three eminent poets may seem 
some sort compounded.” are also informed that 
poets are born and not made, and that Shakspere had in- 
structor but nature. Then follows the well-known passage about 
the wit combats between him and Ben Jonson. Though John 
Aubrey, the antiquary, the Reverend John Ward, vicar Strat- 
ford from 1662 1668, and other writers recorded few addi- 
tional details, was not until 1709 that anything like formal 
memoir appeared. that year Nicholas Rowe published 
edition Shakspere’s plays and accompanied them with the 
most ambitious biography which had yet been undertaken. 
are thankful that occurred him preface these plays 
with some account the man who wrote them. thousand 
pities that the editors the first folio did not anticipate Nicholas 
Rowe this matter. Doubtless they supposed that with the 
dedication two earls, the five laudatory poems, including two 
Ben Jonson, and their own address the great variety 
readers, from the most able him that can but spell,” they gave 
the book fine send-off, but would gladly forego all this 
place they had only told what they knew about their 
fellow-actor. 

The days indifference are now long past. Nothing 
neglected which promises throw light upon the career the 
dramatist. have constant succession, not only disqui- 
sitions and critical estimates, but formal biographies. the 
early lives were brief Nicholas Rowe’s sketch occupied only 
few later have often been voluminous. There are 
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nearly athousand pages the final edition 
Outlines,” while Sidney Lee, the preface whose Life Wil- 
liam Shakespeare” bears the date October 12, 1898, writes 
substantial duodecimo four hundred and seventy-six pages. 

must not supposed that our knowledge Shakspere has 
kept pace with the increasing bulk the biographies. Quin- 
cey, who prepared the article the poet for the eighth edition 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and wrote century and quar- 
ter after the publication Rowe’s Life, lamented that our undis- 
puted report amounts scarcely more than that Shakspere lived 
and that died, and that was little lower than the angels. 
But subsequent investigations did not prove equally disappoint- 
ing. While less has been accomplished than could wished, 
still substantial contributions have been made our knowledge. 
Mr. Lee’s book contains admirable summary and exposition 
all that has been done this field. Nothing importance seems 
have escaped his notice. The poet’s name and ancestry, his 
education and marriage, his settlement London, his career 
actor and author, the problem the sonnets and the friendship 
Southampton, the return Stratford and the close life, well 
autographs, portraits and other and many 
other receive fitting and adequate treatment. 

The controversy, however, gets scant atten- 
tion. relegated the appendix with the remark that the 
authentic examples Lord Bacon’s efforts write verse which 
survive prove “that was incapable penning any the 
poetry ascribed Shakespeare.” Mrs. Henry Pott, says our 
author, pushes extreme the argument from parallelisms 
her various publications Judge Holmes’ book monument 
misapplied ingenuity,” and the contention Mr. Ignatius Don- 

Mr. Lee gives considerable attention Shakspere man 
affairs. estimates the poet’s income for the eight years, 
1591—1599 £130 annually. After 1599 must have been 
considerably larger. would seem that could not have drawn 
less than £500 year from the Globe theatre, which was 
stockholder. His connection with the Blackfriars, which did 
not begin until 1610, may have yielded additional £100. 
Then, between 1599 and 1611 produced seventeen plays, which 
could not have been worth less than £30 each. When remem- 
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ber that money had least eight times its present value, can 
readily understand that Shakspere would able buy New 
Place and other Stratford property without inconvenience. 
left his will £350 money —not less than $14,000 our 
currency. 

The most original part Mr. Lee’s book the discussion 
the sonnets and the various questions connected with them. 
They have been the theme endless conjecture and controversy. 
Richard Grant White, Professor Dowden, 
not mention other Shaksperian scholars, regard the mystery 
Mr. H., who figures the dedication, insoluble, and hence, 
their opinion, was idle pursue the subject. But the scep- 
ticism these critics failed reduce perceptibly the volume 
investigation and argument. The theory most widely accepted 
appears have been that which identifies Mr. with Wil- 
liam Herbert, third Earl Pembroke. The most elaborate ex- 
position and defence this theory which has recently appeared, 
was that Mr. Thomas Tyler his edition the sonnets pub- 
lished also claims have proved that “the dark 
lady” she with raven black whom some them were 
addressed, was Mrs. Mary Fitton, maid honor Queen Eliza- 
beth. This theory finds favor with some the recent writers. 
Boas, his excellent and his Predecessors,” adopts 
the Pembroke hypothesis; George Brandes, his William 
Shakespeare, critical study,” accepts both the Pembroke and the 
Fitton theory George his Poems Shakespeare,” 
argues that some the sonnets must have been written late 
1601 1602, date favorable the Pembroke contention. Yet, 
says, not therefore bound accept Tyler’s identifica- 
tion the youth with William Herbert and the Dark Lady 
with Mary Fytton. But neither precluded from doing so.” 

Mr. Lee not the only whom Mr. Tyler’s book failed 
convince, but seems have been the most successful point- 
ing out certain fatally weak points it. shows, the first 
place, that the sonnets, with the exception six which contain 
account intrigue not found elsewhere Elizabethan 
literature this sort, follow the beaten track subject and 
motif. There were hundreds not thousands sonnets 
lating England between 1591 and 1597 which, well 
those written Shakspere, claims immortality, feigning old 
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age, vivid descriptions nature, denunciations the frailties 
womankind, the unreality time and idealizations the patron 
were staple themes. The fact that large element conven- 
tionality appears Shakspere’s sonnets, while may not abso- 
lutely incompatible with the auto-biographic theories, certainly 
tends discredit them. 

the matter his Outlines” —that printer like Thomas 
Thorpe would have ventured address the Earl Pembroke 
Mr. From his birth was known Lord Herbert 
fact which Thorpe understood very well, since the year after the 
publication Shakspere’s sonnets printed edition St. 
Augustine’s God” with dedicatory address the 
honorablest patron the Muses and good minds, Lord William 
Earle Pembroke.” But this onlie the sonnets 
was not Lord William, who might have been? Not earl, 
but one William Hall. There was such man the Elizabethan 
period who made his business secure manuscript for printers. 
the man, then, far from inspiring the sonnets, being 
the friend whom the greater part them celebrates, was 
publisher’s agent and nothing more. that case onlie begetter” 
means had but one patron and 
was the Earl Southampton. this friend dedicated the 
two poems which alone all his writings took the trouble 
publish himself Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece. The former 
calls first heir his invention” and offers the noble 
patron with some misgiving. the dedication the Lucrece 
there more confident tone. The poet’s love for his lordship 
without him belongs what has done and what has 
do. the same strain which find the sonnets 
friendship, only there the poet carries extreme adula- 
tion and self-effacement. The young man, about whom the great 
majority the sonnets revolve, identical, remarkable de- 
gree, character and personal appearance with Southampton, 
while the points resemblance Pembroke are few. 

Mr. Tyler’s confident contention that “the dark lady” the 
sonnets was Mrs. Mary Fitton seems have received coup 
grace. appears that two portraits her still survive good 
state preservation and they show that she had fair complex- 
ion, brown hair and grey eyes. 
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This new Life Shakspere adds little our knowledge his 
domestic relations. Naturally the interlined clause his will 
give unto wife second-best bed, with the furni- 
ture,” which has occasioned little astonishment and criticism, 
receives attention. seems that other will the period has 
been found which legacy this kind comprises the sole 
bequest wife. Some writers have been ungracious enough 
say that Shakspere cut his wife off, not with shilling, but with 
old bed. But this hardly affords basis for the 
opinion that wished make public expression his indiffer- 
ence, use harsher term. With the exception the house 
Blackfriars the case which her dower was barred, 
Knight was the first point out, Anne Shakspere had life-in- 
terest the whole New Place, the Henley street 
houses, and the extensive landed possessions Stratford and the 
neighborhood. Her legal rights would secure her ample support, 
and she was past sixty when Shakspere drew his will and pos- 
sibly would have been unequal the management large 
estate, wisely put his elder daughter, Susannah Hall, who 
credited with considerable shrewdness and executive ability, 
control his affairs. 

The frontispiece the book excellent photogravure the 
painting. portrait has recently been brought 
the attention the public. was found the shop 
obscure dealer, who apparently could give account its his- 
tory, about 1840, and from that date until 1895 remained the 
collection private gentleman. was then presented the 
Memorial Picture Gallery Stratford. The critics and connois- 
seurs are pretty unanimous the opinion that Martin Droeshout, 
who engraved the portrait the title-page the folio 1623, 
based his work this painting. Hence, pictorial representa- 
tion the poet, painted all probability during his life-time, 
possesses extraordinary interest. 
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EDUCATION. 


MRS. MAX WEST, WASHINGTON, 


the arguments those who are opposed the kinder- 

garten that makes work too easy and leads children 
think that they always have their tasks made pleasant 
and, indeed, the same thing suggested being more less true 
all modern educational methods. Without going into the argu- 
ments either way, may said that the rigors the old system 
would hardly tolerated either pupils parents 
extreme example what may accomplished the way 
early education steady, hard work, with holidays and few 
pleasures, under the guidance exacting, impatient and often 
stern teacher, furnished the experience the late John 
Stuart Mill. 

was the eldest considerable family, and until after 
was fourteen years old had other teacher than his 
himself man great learning,— who found time the midst 
the cares his life devote almost incredible amount work 
the education his children. 

The first subject which introduced was Greek. 
this Mr. Mill says, the Autobiography,” that has recol- 
lection the time when began learn it, but that has been 
told was when was three years old; and but “faintly 
remember” reading Fables and the Anabasis 
original. Before was eight years old had read the whole 
Herodotus, parts Xenophon, Plato, Socrates, Lucian, and some 
Greek biographies. there were Greek-English lexicons 
those days, the elder Mill supplied all the meanings the words, 
and under this constant interruption wrote several volumes the 
History British India. 

Arithmetic was the only other subject which the boy had 
regular lessons during this period, but read himself the 
same time list nglish works long enough make the ordi- 
nary seven-year-old boy’s head swim. few them were his- 
tories, including ‘Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Hooke and Watson, 
besides some Ecclesiastical histories, with biographies 
every day his younger sister, and their turn the succeeding 
the more was held responsible for the lessons pupils 

The list Greek and Latin books read before was twelve 
fill nearly page the “Autobiography.” list more 
extensive than required for entrance the best colleges, 
than that usually acquired following the complete classical 
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course such institution. included the works such 
writers Virgil, Ovid, Sallust, Livy and Lucretius, well 
those dozen Greek writers. But besides all this “learnt 
elementary geometry and algebra thoroughly,” during these same 
years, and studied Differential Calculus and other branches 
higher mathematics. Nor was this all! All this while was 
carrying extensive course private reading and amusing 
himself writing history, picking the material out the books 
was reading. There were several these “histories,” the 
most ambitious which was nothing less than History the 
Roman Government the Epoch the Licinian Laws. 
wrote enough this have filled octavo volume, but later 
destroyed fit petulance for his childish work. exer- 
cise required his father was verse-making, which describes 
one the most disagreeable his tasks and calls the verses 
rubbish.” 

But all this was not enough occupy this twelve-year-old boy. 
adds that greatest amusements was experimental 
science,” which meant not performing any experiments nor 
even seeing any, but merely reading about them; and says 
“devoured treatises chemistry”! From this time until was 
about fourteen, when left England for time, his education 
was carried still higher branches. His father took him 
through most minute course logic, which Mr. Mill regards 
one the best parts his education. the same time was 
reading Greek and Latin continually, and being instructed ina 

Thus fourteen this boy had much more thorough education 
language, science, history, literature, rhetoric and philosophy 
than many university graduates can boast; but had taken 
degree patience and perseverance the part pupil and 
teacher which would hard parallel. Mr. Mill says that 
the amount was able learn those early years shows how 
much time ordinarily wasted learning what the average 
schoolboy fourteen knows. had been 
nature extremely quick apprehension, had possessed very 
accurate retentive memory, were remarkably active and 
energetic character, the trial would not conclusive; but all 
these natural gifts rather below than above par; what 
could could assuredly done any other boy girl aver- 
age capacity and healthy physical constitution.” 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS HISTORY. 
SUPERVISOR WINTERBURN, STOCKTON, CAL. 


reality the world the charm discriminat- 

ing judgment necessary servant the mind its 
study changeless laws growth and decay, cause and effect, 
are the greatest lessons that history can impart. 

The teaching that fails use this charm the first presenta- 
tion mighty subject, that continues instruction without the 
aid necessary and that closes the book and con- 
siders the course completed without having comprehended the 
workings such compelling laws, indeed but traducer the 
name history teaching. History now recognized one 
the most important the formative studies the curricula our 
schools, and its influence over the lives our young people 
being given its full value. 

study appeals more mental faculties than does history: 
charms the imagination; fosters truth arousing love for 
reading about actual dev research, and 
demands rapid, analytical acquirement facts, together with the 
synthetic arrangement related ideas and principles, that the 
great courses growth and development the world shall 
understood judgment the constant hand-maiden the history 
student, for without her ministrations much his work would 
fragmentary, consequently almost useless; patience grows the 
study the slow movement great reforms; man constantly 
confronted the insufficiency selfish aims, for the individual 
shown the servant the race, life eternity and through 
all its teaching, like Circe old, history holds its sway over those 
who have once come within the circle its power. 

Children quickly experience the charm history stories they 
are presented attractively, and not the guise the ordinary 
text-book that seems shorn beauties, striving exclude 
delights and submit only already digested deductions and 
judgments. The modern text-book must contain many good 
things, among them abundant extracts from the original docu- 
ments and the contemporary writers the periods presented, for 
other writings are the charms history well preserved. 
These extracts must portray the period; they must impartial 
and adapted the age the scholars for whom they are intended. 

“The use original sources” has various interpretations. 
Those who would play with their classes consider that 
the text. Some humorous pathetic scene, vividly told 
participant, brought into class, and perhaps fixes itself the 
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memory the students; the miniature beautiful face 
charms the visitor gallery where every other picture repro- 
duces landscape. illustration, attracts and 
entertains, but seldom instructs. Then there are educators 
who would defer the use sources the last years college 
course, restrict them even graduate students, from the con- 
viction that they are used all asa means gaining 
historical knowledge, all material should drawn from them, 

These positions are the two extremes. first applicable 
children only, and even for them very faulty for, bein 
but system illustration, the pictures called before the child 
may soon become misty even fade away entirely 
memory. The second, university method, learned and 
exhaustive that can employed only mature students 
their researches for higher university classes, preparation 
for authorship. Either course impossible for teacher 
secondary schools desires guide his pupils practical 
and resourceful the use original documents; but there 
great field between these two extremes that Open 
the high schools but also the grammar grades, where opportun- 
ity may found cultivate sound thinking, correct judgment, 
and discrimination between true and false testimony,— powers 
that are most useful any sphere life. 

The method handling extracts from the original sources 
varies according the pupil’s stage mental development; but 
all grades where the extracts are used they should the text 
for study and discussion. Make them the basis work and they 
become the facts history, the foundations which later studies 
are built. the lower grades the extracts are added charm 
aid the childish mind grasping the reality history; the 
seventh and eighth grades they may used basis for much 
independent thought and judgment; and throughout the whole 
course the secondary schools, vast amount individual 
research and mental strength may developed the use 
carefully selected extracts, but period and 
should they the only historical accessible the pupil; 
either they should presented teacher possessing common 
sense, good training, and broad knowledge, they should 
accompanied secondary authors unquestioned repute. 

Whatever sources are used with young children must pre- 
sented them realities from past ages. this sense they 
appeal the relic collecting spirit that exists every child. 
letter from Columbus Washington, part the diary kept 
one Henry Hudson’s crew they were struggling with the 
dangers the great bay that today bears the name the bold 
explorer, may used that they become living things the 
eager child. pictures himself the revolt Hudson’s starv- 
ing, incredulous crew, sees them forcing the leader and few 
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still faithful followers sure death small boat the icy sea. 
appreciates the spirit remorse that pursued the mutinous 
sailors across the ocean their journey home. has seen 
vivid fact history that will never forget. may read all 
the rest the account explorations from narrative 
history, but this one realistic picture has given Hudson person- 
ality, and many pages otherwise dull reading teem with pic- 
turesqueness that magic. History becomes him field 
unexplored fascinations; learns her lessons unconsciously his 
younger days, more consciously and more appreciatively 
grows older. Seventh and eighth grade pupils think and reason 
more than was deemed possible the days when history was 
learned the page from texts, recited, and forgotten. They dis- 
cuss with energy that makes unprepared teacher tremble 
with apprehension lest some point may broached which 
ignorant. They handle original sources with freedom and 
accuracy that would amaze those who would see this material kept 
for mature students. But right the heat argument, when 
pupil’s opinion has become clear himself, and before has had 
time, its perhaps mistaken form, crystallize into conviction, 
these children who are just beginning use their powers 
judgment and discrimination, need standard, measuring rod. 
They should put their judgments side side with those un- 
questioned How proud who finds that Fiske 
agrees with me”; how eagerly someone search other 
authorities refute Fiske’s position. How thoroughly the lesson 
learned that, while facts are facts and every scholar may have 
his own view them, must have proof behind any opinion 

While the introduction sources into history classes promises 
great results, and their ultimate adoption unquestionable, there 
are dangers their use that still prevent the approval this 
method conservative educators. These dangers originate 
partly the fact that any collection extracts from original 
sources liable biased the personal attitude the com- 
piler; and partly the nature the child’s mind and his 
absolute ignorance all history, both tending make him accept 
readily true all that may read, and over estimate his own 
opinion weighty events because his ignorance and immatur- 
ity. Therefrom arise the two most noticeable defects the use 
extracts from the original sources: the formation self-con- 
ceited judgment that seriously impairs child’s sense relative 
and almost prevents his appreciating the soundness 
positions held other thinkers; and the acquirement incom- 
plete narratives even important events and periods. 

Incomplete narratives result inaccurate knowledge, hence 
their possession little value, but complete knowledge, 
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remembered and applied, enviable power. The future 
created the past. History, the recorded experience the past, 
the guide the future. Incomplete narratives break her 
records, destroy the chain cause and knowledge 
which power; hence power can not gained from history 
except accurate knowledge, and unless great care taken 
the presentation original sources and contemporary records 
they will develop “scrappy” information which neither knowl- 
edge nor power. This danger very real; such extent 
recognized educators, that alone has served frequently 
condemn the use original sources except with mature students 
who already possess fund knowledge support their 
investigations. There but one really satisfactory way over- 
come this that gaining continued narrative from 
skillful union the text-book extracts with the best second- 
ary authors. The second strong objection the use source 
extracts, that forming self-conceited judgment, may also 
lessened consulting good historians. child must learn 
place estimate his own judgments. This can done 
comparing his own decisions simple, recognized facts history 
with those careful scholars. 

child’s judgments are usually faulty, because they are made 
achild. The consideration knotty questions where even 
doctors disagree can help him, but let him exercise his 
mind well-established whether Calhoun represented 
extreme moderate views States Rights. This summing 
evidence and has been done many times before the pupil’s 
day men who could study every phase the 
houn’s position well defined the great majority scholars, 
but the radical advocate the use sources would place before 
the child letters, extracts from speeches, and other fragmentary 
sources, from which expected draw his own conclusion 
about Calhoun’s position the great questions his day. The 
probability that the child left himself will form very 
false opinions, but after his own powers observation and 
judgment have been well exercised, turns some good his- 
torian, will find not only accurate knowledge but also 
standard which measure his own abilities. 

must remembered that the child’s decisions whether made 
himself with the assistance some one stronger than he, 
pass into his accumulations knowledge. therefore they are 
contrary accepted facts, might the case concerning 
Calhoun, inaccuracies and falsities are being stored away the 
memory that may retained with marvellous tenacity; for 
all know how opinions that have formed for ourselves the 
study evidence become part our lives. The child should 
guarded from such mistakes being taught how estimate 
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the value his own decisions and where gain strength. 
correction these weaknesses might found well trained 
teacher, but unfortunately true that there are great many 
teachers whose knowledge inadequate, whose ideas are visionary, 
whose experience has been narrow, whose training has been 
poor. These teachers are almost liable mistaken judgments 
are the children, that the correction false impressions, 
that the advocate the use sources alone expects find 
the teacher’s superior good sense and knowledge, frequently 
entirely lacking. Where then such correction obtained 
Obviously from learned historians whose lives have been spent 
the study subject which pupil giving but few days. 

There need fear weakening child’s power judg- 
ment his desire use making such comparison. What 
does accept Fiske’s view some point rather than cling 
his own, provided that Fiske has the weight evidence his 
favor? not added strength, resulting from the com- 
parison opinion and the recognition authority? course 
such writers should read after the study and full discussion 
the sources; but probably teacher who has advanced far 
enough use extracts from original documents his classes 
would think putting them after secondary authors. 

Many teachers can guide pupils successfully through course 
combining these two kinds text-books, who would turn out 
classes with startling weaknesses judgment and knowledge 
they used original sources only. From the union, which com- 
bines the vivacity and the intense feeling the participant 
event with the cool, impartial judgment student who lives 
long after the occurrence, there may produced strong thinking, 
clear recognition authority, accurate knowledge history, 
and intelligent application this knowledge every day 
events. 

teacher need not expert order use original 
sources. Some the most enthusiastic work has been done 
where the teacher and pupils began their study together. Common 
sense and hard work are necessary here well everywhere, 
but the earnest, energetic teacher will not fail. must study 
but may feel assured that, introduces 
into his classes the personal elements preserved for many 
original sources, and the correction and stimulus derived from 
good thinkers and writers, will awaken his pupils love for 
history, judgment that can use and appreciate the experiences 
past ages and knowledge that will power. 
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EDITORIAL. 


JAMES TAYLOR Vassar College declines 
his flattering call the presidency Brown University. 


TEMPORARY breakdown the printing office, joined with the 
editor’s illness for week, has served delay for several days 
the bringing out the present issue the magazine. 


was accustomed say that all most 
dreaded the man with bewitched conscience. 
perils that have come with the new education, not the least just 
this, means confined the worriment imperial ruler, but 
perhaps even more evidence government and order society 
like our own. The old story the Yankee corporal just elected his 
exalted position, while relating his good wife, night, the details 
his being interrupted the children the trundle-bed calling 


? 


only your mother and are corporals,” another evidence the 
impending danger military despotism. Constitutional 
will controvert the assertion that every American citizen entitled 


the earth,” and that nobody can governed without his 
Nowhere the field free for this idea expand itself 
among the 500,000 people, more less, sorts and condi- 
tions,” now engaged school” this Republic. the one 
hand, the entire moral, religious reform movement the 
nation sweeping through this body poorly-paid and generally over- 
worked public servants, demanding improvement knowledge, char- 
acter, and teaching ability equivalent order from the commander-in- 
chief that 100,000 volunteers should become trained regular army 
three months. other hand, the new scientific, philosophic and 
departure loudly proclaims the dictum, that the new” 
education implies change the whole matter teaching and training 
equivalent about face,” 
primary the state university. not too much say that even the 
large majority the teachers the better class schools are steering 
their bark between and Charybdis, best involved uncer- 
tainty and anxiety that robs their work somewhat its value; while 
the multitude the rural districts are the condition fleet 
yachts, caught tenor contrary winds lee shore. The worst 


all the way from the plantation 
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effect the situation appears the increasing number teachers who 
are both intelligent and sincere enough appreciate the abstract justice 
these imperious demands yet who know their hearts that they are 
not for these Hence the development, the region 
where most dangerous, for sense overwrought responsibility 
and morbid moral sense the more ambitious and earnest, ultimating 
itself the malady the conscience.” Any careful 
observer the magazine press cannot fail notice that its educational 
columns are practically monopolized the class agitators, 
and reformers who are lashing the great constituency these journals 
into permangnt discontent with the schools and the teachers gene- 
ral distrust themselves. And even more striking the fact that the 
teachers’ associations and conventions especially attended the aver- 
age man woman instructor are calling the most extreme these 
critics and the representatives the most recondite theories their 
leading speakers. Indeed, the question the hour with that portion 
the teaching brotherhood and sisterhood which the people must 
certainly rely for the training the present generation children 
what extent possible that nine-tenths these 500,000 can meet 
the demand thus upon them. easy enough say that 
three-fourths the present number teachers could best serve their 
country retiring from their present business. But the public 
opinion that demands the Christian virtues three and sixpence 
strong enough double treble the appropriations required 
the new scale salaries for half million educational experts? 
would the schools sensibly improved the introduction multi- 
tude new recruits, inflamed with the fiery zeal once posing 
scientists, philosophers and educators, turning their schools into 
experiment station every message flashed from the signal station 


OCTOR HERRON, Professor Iowa College, reformer 
the most radical type. And his type not that sweetness 
and His mission largely one denunciation. very 
severe the rich. can be,” reported saying, 
such thing rich Christian, more than there can white black- 
ness black whiteness.” And yet draws his generous salary from 
the benefactions family who endowed the Chair occupies. 
seems believe having all goods common for teaches that 
gifts nature, the things God, the products social toil 
belong men common.” And again declares that one 


breathing being can excluded from sharing the common goods 
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according his need. The vagabond, the thief, the leper, the criminal, 
have equal share, have common right, all that is. Indeed, the sole 
claim helping one’s self that being human being. Human need 
the only coin purchase the realm the kingdom God.” Yet 
have not heard that dividing the $3,000 more, said 
receive yearly, with the outcasts society, even with his hard- 
worked lowa College whose incomes are not half much 
his. are not surprised hear him beating the fog and 
out that man who says that Christian life can lived the pres- 
ent order things, either profound ethical ignorance, else 
willfully Such wild talk must harm. pity that Doctor 
Herron, who man ability and great earnestness, should not see 
the mischief which result from such unbridled speech. 
The college youth the great Middle West need the leadership men 
poise and sanity and gentleness well power. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
MORAL EDUCATION DEMOCRACY. 


absurd extreme France and the organs the church insist 
that this cause due the general decay moral principles; the 
other hand, the advocates the state schools, their efforts devise 
perfect system education seek basis for moral training which shall 
authoritative but free from the ecclesiastical strain. This need 
emphasized recent discussion Alfred Fouilleé, who one the 
leaders modern social science and who particularly known, apart 
from his philosophical writings, his investigations into criminal con- 
ditions. Under the title, Education the Democracy,” 
considers the demand for this education and the basis upon which 
should rest. the purpose here pass review the principal con- 
siderations that offers. 

the outset Fouilleé recognizes that France there peculiar 
demand for system ethics independent religious creeds, and 
proceeds with brief but discriminating analysis conditions 
other countries. England religious denominations are divided upon 


unessentials but united certain conception morality which 


reformation has impressed upon all minds that possible give 
moral and social training from the Christian standpoint without 
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shocking any one’s convictions interfering with practical progress. 
Religion itself secularized (laicized), significantly says, 
distinguished from all that purely denominational. Secularization 
there understood positive sense and not the negative all 
religious idea. observes, however, that the larger English cities 
unbelief spreading and the restraints religion diminishing, that 
these centres England has face the problem that disturbing 
France. 

The conditions our own country not seem thoroughly 
grasped Fouilleé those England. recognizes the general 
understanding the importance education throughout this Republic, 
but expresses the opinion that religious instruction much less 
fruitful here than England and intimates only, vague way, 
that there endeavor arrive philosophical conception the 
religious sentiment which may replace dogma. 

Germany, the other hand, religious instruction, either Protest- 
ant, Catholic Jewish, not, however, believes, 
efficacious. Although the primary schools, the schools the people, 
religious instruction much more serious matter than the secondary 
schools, which draw from higher class, nevertheless 
rapidly spreading among the German people and the absence all 
philosophic belief leaves the spirit without any moral direction after the 
loss religious belief. Germany there even more complaint than 
France the rapidity with which crime spreading among minors, 
sign once moral and material misery. 

Statistics this point, quoted Fouilleé, show that 1892 
upon 347,050 men convicted for crimes and misdemeanors, minors 
from twelve fifteen years age formed four per from fifteen 
eighteen years, seven per cent.; from eighteen twenty-one years, 
eighteen per cent. The total minors from twelve twenty-one years 
age were then twenty-nine per cent., three-tenths the total 
number condemned. France, spite the deplorable state 
juvenile criminality, minors formed only eighteen per cent. two- 
tenths the condemned, and the proportion diminishing. would 
appear, then, that Germany with religious instruction its schools 
better off, regards moral restraints, than France without it. 

France, true, one-quarter the children receive primary 
instruction parochial schools where the religious element predomin- 


but even priests admit that this instruction rapidly losing its 


influence. writes recently, All beliefs and traditions are 
shaken, only one hope remains our race: that our tenderness 
heart, the sentiment pity.” 
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regards France, certain that the needed moral restraints are 
not hoped for from religious instruction the clerical sort, since 
this cannot possibly introduced into the state schools even were 
regarded those the church. 

this point Fouilleé raises question which often ignored but 
which indeed vital. possible, inquires, teach the religious 
sentiment sentiment not taught, developed contagion. 
But society, to-day, when not hostile, indifferent religion. How, 
then, can teacher work against this universal indifference? Religious 
teaching has serious and durable moral value only communities 
which have religious faith. impossible for the state teach chil- 
dren that which not accord with the conviction parents and above 
all with that the teachers. With true psychologic insight, the writer 
adds Who does not know with what marvellous intuition the child, 
the youth, reads the look the thought that concealed! And 
the words not conform absolutely the thought, the action, they 
are only vain sound which bears without emotion.” 

view the conditions which Fouilleé has clearly stated, 
naturally inquire what solution offers for the problem? what 
teaching influence would replace the religious instruction with 
which, plainly sees, the state cannot concern itself? There is, 
insists, purely secular ethics which all minds can agree. Even the 
most extreme sectaries their very dogmas and disputes recognize 
that there distinction between justice and injustice which founded 
reason; there idea duty and law immanent all con- 
sciences and forming the natural basis the civil law; 
even liberty itself founded upon reason; here, then, possible 
base instruction, moral and philosophical, which shall obtain the assent 
all. ideal reason, this principle common all who have the 
notion morality, should presented the child manner suited 
his years. The essential thing that should made under- 
stand that the ideal the good not chimera but the highest, the 
crowning reality. This instruction must also and above all reflec- 
tion upon others, upon the social whole which are part, upon 
the universe which exists little and which ourselves exist, 
fine, upon the fundamental and invisible reality, whatever name 
called, which has its expression the visible world. But neces- 
sary also find reason some rule rational conduct, some response 
the eternal why reasonable beings; and this necessity the 
more pressing country incorrigible reasoners and rationalists like 
France. For this practical guidance, says Fouilleé, there are already 
the moral and social sciences enough truths rationally established 
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furnish ample matter for educators, and these truths should imparted 
direct and regular form; first, and above all, the teachers them- 
selves, and them the pupils both schools and 
ology indeed teaches that all the virtues are the necessary conditions 
the complete social life and the complete personal life; deter- 
mined and made necessary the conditions life universal and 
ideal. thou live with others because thou art man nota 
brute; then what necessary order that men 
together”; this injunction which even child may comprehend. 
the objection that the idea moral action will not suffice, that there 
will still needed impelling force such supplied the religious 
sentiment, our author responds with notion that has already 
elaborated well-known work; namely, that ideas are themselves 
forces, that they cannot exist the mind without impelling act for 
their realization. 

sanctions, these also will not true that the 
fear hell can longer used render children moral, but not 
necessary renounce all sanctions because those which are purely mys- 
tic have lost force. remains show children the rational and 
verifiable consequences their deeds, the frightful fecundity bad 
actions, the beneficial good actions. Thanks science 
possible demonstrate physical and sociological facts the fatal 
evil which unfolds from drunkenness, idleness, sensuality and 
all the capital sins; equally possible also show impressive 
examples the long train blessings, family, social and national, that 
wait upon unselfish, that moral actions. being capable con- 
ceiving the universe its infinitude and entirety cannot, says our 
author, live life wholly gross and material. 

must close this hasty and partial resumé elaborate and 
impressive discussion single practical suggestion. those who 
may object that time wanting for the proposed instruction, 
Fouilleé submits that read the programs one would suppose that the 
schools exist not form pupils but make teachers, and the 
make professors. encyclopediac programs,” says, are the 
masterpieces ignorant pedagogy.” When have the courage 
cut down these programs,” leaving out unessential details” 
science, history, geography, and retaining only those general 
principles, usual applications, and important movements facts, which 
concern all, then will found possible introduce spirit 
and aim, and give the whole instruction moral ten- 


make all converge toward the formation men and 


French programs. Are they, then, much more overloaded than our 
own? 
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accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers EDUCATION will send, post- 
paid receipt the price, any book reviewed these columns. 


The Apvancep Jacques Redway and Russell 
Hinman, the completing volume the series known The Natural Geogra- 
isa work monumental excellence; represents the results the 
fullest study and the widest knowledge the subject; men who have made 
geography life long study and are now recognized authorities every branch 
the subject thoroughly completely date, and all round 
superb text-book. The recommendations the Committee Fifteen were before 
the authors when making their text-book and they have followed the suggestions 
that committee wherever practicable. The book not compilation unrelated 
facts, arranged without orderly sequence and with unity purpose. the 
new geography, the geography that teachers have been asking for these many 
years. book that systematic study man relation his 
environment, and with man the central thought, with the human element 
dominating, the study geography takes new charms and possesses new 
values. The book will receive cordial welcome not only from teachers but from 
students. model text-book this subject; peerless book. American 
Book Company. 


Bailey, (American Book Company), designed meet the requirements 
schools for complete arithmetic. attractive book, unique 
for what omits well for what includes. not book puzzles nor 
book all rules and definitions. The methods and processes are original and 
thoroughly practical, the problems are new and informing, the arrangement the 
subjects logical and accordance with the demands the striking 
feature the introduction chapter literal quantities. book well 
adapted for all the grades where arithmetic taught schools. Primary 
McLellan and Dewey’s Psychology and made response the 
demands teachers who studied this famous treatise number work. This 
first book elaborate presentation the subject and while may first 
disconcert the primary teacher reason the great amount work presented, 
will found full sensible suggestions and sound philosophy 
necessary text and reference book for the teaching number the first 


School Book Co.), book three the series and both oral and written. 
The contents are somewhat peculiarly arranged the first six pages every ten 
pages treat some topic, the seventh and eighth pages take the algebraic 
phase the topic, the ninth page devoted work geometry, the tenth page 
miscellaneous problems; and thus every ten pages the book. This presen- 
tation the subject novel and interesting and doubtless teachers will find 
worth their while examine this text-book. William 
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Milne, (American Book Co.), contains new arrangement subjects but has 
many new problems and the author has well defined purpose making his book, 
namely, develop habit concentration mind and the reasoning faculty. 
this end the problems have been arranged upon progressive plan, and the 
pupil guided suggestions until able devise methods solution for 
mental arithmetic that its arrangement subjects may well made the sole 
text-book arithmetic the third, fourth, and fifth grades. wholly the 
inductive plan and carefully graded, well made, logical, practical text-book 
Sanborn Co.), the first series and designed for use grades three and 
four. contains upwards one thousand problems designed for written work. 
The author claims for them that they are practical, comprehensive, simple 
systematic, and progressive. ‘The problems are arranged lessons, one hundred 
and fifty-eightin all, and with the the last eight lessons, there are five 
problems each lesson. The teachers Malden furnished the author with most 
the they all bear the test schoolroom use. 


nearly six hundred pages, finished and put forth after the death the lamented 
author. designed for use schools and colleges and exhaustive its 
treatment the Latin language medium expression. Dr. Lane had been 
nearly thirty years preparing his Latin grammar and the monument his 
life work. originality treatment, order arrangement, discussion prin- 
ciples, statement rules, the grammar unique. The structure the language 
treated and every feature cleariy set forth that the 
veriest tyro student and the most critical teachers will find the 
book that answers every question and satisfies every disputed point. stands 
unrivalled Latin grammar text-book. New York: Harper Brothers. 


Jameson, associate superintendent schools, New York City, well known and 
highly esteemed work, popular with teachers both England and this country 
purely treatise educational psychology and written for teachers 
teacher. The author refrains from discussing the various nice points that study 
psychology science unrelated any practical line work discloses 
keeps the teacher’s need ever mind and illustrates every statement facts 
taken from experience. Every step the work towards the cultivation right 
methods instruction every subject taught elementary schools treated and 
its relation psychology shown. is.eminently practical work, suited the 
needs the experienced teacher and the understanding and requirements the 
beginner. work that can read and comprehended every teacher 
the land. And deserves be. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Semaine, Boston, has begun the publication series new and 
selected short French stories for students and schools, all the uniform 
price volume. English notes Prof. Alphonse Van Daell the 
Massachusetts Institute Technology, render them doubly valuable. Two 
volumes, Six Contes writers such Lemaitre, Loti, Anatole France, 
Daudet, and Paul Bourget, are others are prepa- 
ration. 
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have received Macmillan’s English Classics Coleridge’s 
Kuan and The powerful and profound genius Cole- 
ridge known all, and these are his masterpieces. New York: The Macmillan 
Co.; cents. 


Lucy Latter. This convenient little manual instruction for 
kindergarten scholars, showing how they may interested and trained useful 
occupation. London and New York: Sir Isaac Pitman Sons; cents. 


have received from Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, No, 128 
their Riverside Literature Series, Prisoner and other 
poems Lord Byron; and from the Company, New York, Shakes- 
peare’s their English Classics Series; also, from The American Book 
Company, choice little volume First Civics, for school use, 
Forman, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. Prices, 15, 25, and cents, 
respectively. 


Thurston, The daily demands business are anticipated this little vol- 
ume. Short, practical methods percentage, discounts, making change, comput- 
ing taxes, duties, insurance, etc., are presented and the pupil equipped with 
working knowledge that will infinitely greater value him than 
cube square root. Boston: Silver, Burdett Company. Introductory price, 
cents. 


this book with prejudice against it, born contact with many published 
theories claiming panaceas human ills. have found Mr. Sprague’s 
clearly thought out and gracefully expressed chapters, however, very readable and 
profitable. profound without broad without being dogmatic. 
seeks the spiritual view point,—aims bring his reader into that point view 
where can see for himself the order orderly universe, emanating from the 
great central, Spirit, and which nothing really and essentially wrong 
when viewed its wholeness. The Bible freely quoted and Jesus truly hon- 
ored the philosophy life adopted the author. single, deep desire 
know the Truth all that need concern the independent 
keep our faces turned steadfastly toward the light, and follow its guidance, 
what the issue our work shall be. need only follow the leading the 
superior Intelligence which thinks, speaks and acts through These sentences 
reveal the trend the author’s thought. one can read his book without 
intellectual and spiritual uplift. regret his constant use italics, which 
hardly emphasize his meaning and which constitutes blemish otherwise 
remarkably well-printed volume. Published the author. Wollaston, Mass. 


Tue anp Duties Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby, Ph.D. The title clearly explains the purpose this book, which 
intended for mature young people, and might well read many 
citizens. are glad that this subject being generally introduced into our 
schools. need careful instruction along this line weld the materials 
our political life into efficient unity. New York: American Book Company; 
$1.00. 
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Art Accounts. Elementary Treatise Book-Keeping and the 
Nature and Use Money. Marshall Hall. This beautifully printed and 
elaborately illustrated book for the use grammar and high school 
makes the study book-keeping simple and attractive. begins with simple, 
personal accounts such every person should keep, and proceeds more complex 
affairs, revealing clearly the principles underlying the entire subject. The book 
model the book publisher’s art. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
ductory price, cents. 


use secondary schools and the lists are the result many years’ experience 
teaching ancient history classes preparing for college entrance examinations. 
The author claims for the list that presents full and systematic scheme for the 
study Greek and Roman history the topical method, and that com- 
plete harmony with the recommendations made the Committee Ten and with 
various other reports the subject history teaching secondary schools. 
examination the list will demonstrate their intrinsic value and usefulness. 
Macmillan Company. 


notable contribution New England’s already large collection historical 
records has just been made the publication New 
Edward Bacon, sometime editor the Boston Advertiser. The 
idea the historic pilgrimage, such localties Plymouth, Concord, Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, has proved not only popular but real value deepening the 
appreciation the public the earlier life our country its relations the 
present and the future. Many teachers have taken their classes the places 
named, and ever after the events for which they are famous have been more real 
the pupils. The historic spirit thus fostered and cultivated. Mr. Bacon 
conceived the happy thought making book which should once serve 
guide such pilgrims and also embody accessible form complete account 
the various objects interest, the tales and myths, and the well grounded facts 
our early history. was evidently possessed peculiar fitness for the task. 
His book thorough, discriminating, readable. leaves out disputed and idle 
tales. presents that which really valuable and interesting. The style 
graphic and picturesque, while the editorial habit enables the author add 
attractiveness even dry statistics. The connecting thread the book the 
summer pilgrimage young Western college student who visits for the first 
time the New England home his ancestors. His interest everything con- 
tagious and affects the reader. The book richly and aptly illustrated 
take high place among the books about New England. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
Company, $1.50. 


William Harper, Ph. D., and Frank Gallup, This book presents the 
orations which are most required the various colleges our country. The 


selections from Cicero’s letters are such show him his relations with his family 
and more intimate friends and give glimpse his private life. notes are 
discriminating and there are references the leading grammars. Well-drawn 
illustrations accompany the text. The book printed and bound attractively and 
will commend itself alike teachers and students Cicero. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, $1.30. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE Edited for sight reading, 
Kirtland, Jr., Phillips Exeter Academy. This handy little manual 
for practice the important art reading Latin sight. Only practice makes 
perfect, and such book this allures the student practice. introduction 
gives summary what known about, letter writing ancient times. The 
materials used, the methods transmission, the form letters, etc. are interest- 
ingly described. New York: American Book Company, cents. 


Essays Epucation. George Trumbull Ladd. Four essays 
previously printed magazine articles, are gathered into this volume for perma- 
nent They are worthy being preserved. They treat The 
Development the American University, The Place the Fitting School 
American Education, Education, new and old, and Modern Liberal Education. 
the third essay the advocates the more conservative standards will find their 
views ably championed. book whole moderately conservative and 
everywhere helpfully New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1. 


Joseph Xavier Boniface. Translated and edited Abby 
Alger. recent translation one the sweetest and most helpful little 
stories all literature, story appealing cominon human sentiments that 
has been reprinted the original French more than two score times, and has been 
translated into every language Europe since first appeared Boston: 
Ginn Company, cents. 


Hisrory Puysics, its elementary branches, including the Evolution 
Physical Laboratories. Florian Cajori, Ph. D., Professor Colorado 
This learned, yet clear, and easily comprehended review the development 
the science physics from the earliest times the present day. contains com- 
plete statement the evolution physical laboratories Europe and America. 
The latest facts the X-ray and all the more recent discoveries electricity are 
given attention. for the student and the teacher, and will 
found exceedingly interesting the general reader also. Whoever wishes 
know what has been accomplished this great field human research and 
experiment will find the facts this volume. elegantly printed, heavy 
paper, The Macmillan Company, New York: $1.60. 


Tue Homer, Books VI, XXII, and XXIV, edited with introduction 
and notes, Albert Smith, cents. 


the Cornell Studies Classical Philology, number treats 
Latin anp Herbert Charles number7 ATHENIAN 
William Scott Ferguson; and number Tue Five 
KLEISTHENEAN Fred Orlando Bates, Ph. These Studies are ex- 
haustive treatments special topics and are extremely contributions 
philology. They embrace and include the very latest research and thought 
subjects that are great interest all classical teachers and students. Published 
the Macmillan Company, received Lauriat Co. 


SELECTIONS FROM JEAN edited George Stuart Collins, 
intended for students German who have attained certain mastery that 
language. Many the selections have never before been edited for class reading. 
The introduction and full helpful material. American Book Company. 
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Macmillan’s German Classics Series have been added Schiller’s 
Von edited with introduction and notes Willard Humphreys, 
Princeton University; Freytag’s edited 
Katherine Hewett and aur edited with notes and 
introduction, Charles Eggert. Each these text-books most carefully 
edited, the notes are full, explanatory, and exegetical, and the introduction 
each volume critical study the productions the writer, his style and 
influence. volume marked the clearness and thoroughness that charac- 
terize the series and serve make them among the very best German text- 
books. Macmillan Company. 


Tue System tHe New John Millar, Deputy 
Minister Education Canada, report prepared under the authority the 
Honorable the Minister Education, appendix his annual report. 
some two hundred pages the Canadian reporter gives his kindly opinions the 
school systems the Empire State, furnishing more less detail information 
concerning the duties the superintendents public instruction, courses 
studies, examinations, normal schools, etc. interesting report, worthy 
study and consideration. Toronto: Warwick Bros.’s Rutter. 


Vol. III the Western Series Readers Srories 
west, Herbert Bashford. The contents the book consist two poems, one 
the cougar and one the gull, and twenty-eight articles characteristic 
animals and plants the North-west. There are stories the word used 
readers, but accounts the life the plant and the animal studied. 
scientific book and rather difficult for the grades which designed 
used. The method adopted the editor excellent one and his series 
readers will doubtless find satisfying favor the extreme west our country. 
San Francisco: The Whitaker Ray Company. 

Mason Drexel Institute, little work designed for students’ use and 
accompany Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘Outlines English The readings 
and questions have grown out the author’s daily work her classes they have 
the class-room approval, and such are especially valuable. Teachers will find 
them time-saver and full suggestion and information. Macmillan 
Company. 

have received Book One the Mason Music course begun 
Luther Whiting Mason, beloved memory, and completed Fred Butter- 
field and Osbourne McConathy, both supervisors music public 
first book full promise and the entire course meets the expectation aroused 
the initial book, will prove most excellent series music books. 
Ginn and Co. 

Kitchel, contains besides the text introduction, commentary, and critical 
appendix. this volume the works Plato are supplemented part the 


narrative the Phaedo, describing the last sayings and doings Socrates. The 
text preceded introduction, which gives brief but very clear and com- 
prehensive outline the life and character the great master. The book 
strong all points and offers students admirable opportunity for the study 
Greek character. American Book Company. 
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Tue edited, with introduction and critical and 
exegetical notes Herman Wadsworth Hayley, Wesleyan University, is, the 
editor says, the ‘‘first mainly critical edition Greek play that has been 
published American The editor has made profound study 
this famous Greek play and has produced work that must compare favorably 
with German editions. The introduction model critical analysis and study 
the drama; throws flood light the Euripidean play and the myth 
Alcestis. The notes leave little demand the part student teacher 
they evidence erudition the highest sort. Boston: Ginn Company. 


Seconp YEAR Keller, continuation volume the author’s 
Year work that has had most favorable reception. 
this second book the exercises are somewhat more difficult, but are graded with 
nice discrimination and the progression made that the student must 
advance the more translations with unconscious effort. The author has 
wisely retained all the striking features the first book and has added some new 
ones that will make the second book most worthy successor the first. 
soundly practical work and near perfection desired. American Book 
Company. 


states because has been constructed rational principles and represents the 
results actual experience teaching children spell. Hence this book 
spelling book pure and simple; lists words are given, few sentences are 
furnished for dictation, and the child expected with this book acquire the 
habit spelling correctly all the words will ever have occasion make use of. 
There are new fangled notions the book, recently invented methods 
exploit good spelling book, built old-fashioned lines and one that will 
sure cordial welcome from all teachers experience. American Book 
Company. 


edited William Briggs. mainly designed work for students connected 
with the University Correspondence College and rather more than the 
text-books employed similar grades this country. prominent feature 
the book the attention given chemical physics, and many subjects this part 
the science are treated with elaboration, surprisingly for elementary 
book. The elements are taken the order suggested the periodic system, the 
characteristic properties each family being carefully summarized. 
thoroughly scientific, up-to-date text-book and accurate degree. New 
York: Hinds Noble. 


Latin James Smiley, and Helen Storke, differs, 
the authors say, some essential points from every other designed for beginners 
now use schools. The vocabulary the book made largely words 
common Nepos, and the Viri and the noun and verb have been 
treated for the most alternating lessons. graded reading lessons, some 
number, are important feature the book. About three-fifths 
these lessons are based one-fifth consists fables, and the rest 
Latin version the Labors Hercules. Latin-English and English-Latin 
vocabularies are found the appendix. American Book Company. 
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edited with introduction and notes John 
Lord, college. This the revised edition and the editor takes 
occasion make some changes and emendations both notes and introduction. 
now makes most handy and complete text-book. American Book Company. 


PERIODICALS. 


able, just, discriminating and sympathetic article the Hawaiian Islands, 
Ex-President Sanford Dole, Honolulu, appears Harper’s Weekly for February 11. 
Major-General Francis Greene has contributed The Century Magazine for March 
authoritative account the military operations around Manila the second expe- 
dition, which commanded.—An important discussion modern politics, Frank- 
lin Smith, appears Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly under the title, Politics 
Form Civil War. arraigns sharply many present political tendencies. 
— President Eliot, asan educational reformer, isinterestingly discussed in The Atlantic 
Lippincott’s Magazine, gives timely and interesting facts relating animal and vege- 
table life that island.——General Wood’s masterly reformation Santiago, froma 
and moral point view, thrillingly described McClure’s Magazine for 
the April Scribner’s Magazine Governor Roosevelt will describe the famous 


charge which resulted the capture San Juan readable sketch Aguin- 
aldo, man and aleader appeared The Review Reviews for The 


Ladies’ Home Journal for March there are many sensible suggestions about the intimate 
relations husband and wife, and how make permanently happy marriage.—- 
Kindergarten Magazine, Chicago, broadens its work the months and 
has become one the indispensable aids all students have 
ceived the report for the season 1898, The Boston Floating Hospital, one the 
worthiest and most beneficent modern benevolences. 
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